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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.— 
Saturday, the 7th inst., Handel’s “ THEODORA ” (first 
time at these Concerts). Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Dones Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. W. H, Cummings, and 
signor Agnesi. Crystal Palace Choir, and largely increased 
Orchestra. Dr. Hiller’s additional accompaniments will be 
used. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown; transferable tickets 
for the series, One Guinea. 


RYSTAL PALACE NATIONAL MUSIC 
MEETINGS, 1874—NOTICE TO COMPETITORS.— 
Choirs aad Bands must be constituted three months before the 
meetings, which will be held on alternate days with the Handel 
Festival in June next. The music to be performed can be had 
of all musicsellers. In addition to the Challenge and money 
igs valuable supplemen' prizes are offered in all classes 
y Messrs. Chappe 1, Boosey, Distin, Novello, and other firms. 
Full particulars to be had on application to Mr. Willert Beale, 


Crystal Palace. 


AGNER SOCIETY.—ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The FOURTH CONCERT will be given-on FRIDAY 
EVENING NEXT, Feb. 18th, at 8.80. Orchestra and Chorus 
190, Vocalists, Mdme. Elena Corani, Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
Mr, Bernard Lane, and Mr. Wallace Wells. Conductor, Mr. 
E Paunreuther. The Programme will inclade,. Overture, 
“Iphigenie in Aulide,” Gluck ; Overture, ‘‘Le Carnaval 
Romaic,” Berlioz ; Gcethe Fest Marsch, Liszt; and GRAND 
SELECTION from WAGNER’S “ LOHENGRIN.” _ Tickets, 
10s, 6d., 78. 6d., 5s., 85., 28., 1s. ; of Stanley Lucas, Weber and 
Co. ; Chappell & Co. ; Lamborn Cock; Mitchell, Olliver, Bond- 
street; Austin, St. James’s-hall ; Schott & Co., Regent-street ; 
Hays, Royal Exchange ; Keith, Prowse & Co., Cheapside; and 
W. H. Lee Davies & Bro., 19, Craven-terrace, ncaster- 
gate, W. 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL.—TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10th, 
Beethoven's Symphony, No. 8, ; Weber’s Overture, 
“Buryanthe ;” Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor (Mr. Kuhe). 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEB. llth, Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's Overture, ‘‘ Les Naiades;” Mozart's Jupiter Sym- 
jh Hummel’s Septuor (MM. Kuhe, Burnett, H. Chipp, 
vensden, Barrett, C. erger, and T. Howell). The second 
t will consist of Richard Wagner’s works. FRIDAY EVEN- 
NG, FEB. 13th, Signor Randegger’s new Cantata, ‘‘ Fridolin,” 
(kindly conducted by the composer), and Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater." SATURDAY MORNING, FEB. 14th, Mr. Arthur 
§, Sullivan’s new Oratorio, ‘‘ The Light of the World” (kindly 
conducted by the composer). Vocalists during the week:— 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Blanche Cole, Nita Gaetano, 
Jessie Tam, ie Fairman, ot Mdme. Patey ; MM. Vernon 


y, W. H. ustave Garcia, 
——, and Santley, Ch d Harmonic 
= 


a on Mr. R, Taylor. ¢ tenneetonn, Mr. F. Kingsbury 
BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ANGELL TOWN INSTITUTION. 


Coxpuctor — Mn. WILLIAM LEMARE. 


MONDAY EVENING, 161H or FEBRUARY, 1874, 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER’S NEW CANTATA, 


“F RIDOLI N,’? 
(First time of performance in London.) 


HENRY SMART'S CANTATA 
“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 


Vocalists: Miss Jessie Jones, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. J. L. 
hn Mr. wie Senay (by pentane of J ; _ - 

- +» an . Morton, .) Grand Pianoforte, Mr. 
Willam Byrom Doors open at halt: ; 
commence at Eight o’clock. Admission Two Shillings. Tick 
may be obtained at Fox’s Musical Repository, 273, Brixton-road ; 
the Danish Bazaar, 277, Brixton-road ; Edmond’s Library, 
420, Brixton-road ; Pearce’s Stationery Warehouse, 871, Brixton- 
road; Fenton’s “Eagle Printing Works,” 304, Brixtof-road ; 
Morley’s Library, Clapham-road ; and Novello and Co., Berners- 
street and Poultry. 


HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY.—Chief 
object: the Trial and Performance of Compositions by 
living Composers. Subscription, Oue Guinea. Particolars of 
Staxey Locas, Wasps, and Co., 84, New Bond street. 
(Provincial Professors can have their works registered for trial 
on payment of their mnhonieten. 
THUR O'LEARY, Hon. Sec. 
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ISS CLARA GOTTSCHALK begs to announce 
to her friends and = that she has returned to Town 
ry O PIANOFORTE RECITALS of 

, rother, the late L. M. Gottschalk, at St. 
* Hall, on SATURDAY MORNINGS, FEBRUARY ‘th 
and ldth. Tickets, 108. 6d. and 5s., or for the two recitals, 
ie and Ts, Cd.—41, Albion-street, Hyde-park. 


ADAME FLORENCE -LANCIA’S FARE- 
WELL.—Madame Lancia begs to announce that after 
this 1874) she will sing no more in public, she having 
vely Literaines to retire from the Profession.—288, Devon- 

. thire-street, Portlan: W 
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is hereb 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth-back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 





BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back; full bound 2s, 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille “LES BAVARDS” .. .. «. «. Marriott. 
Waltz “LINDA” oon 40 Marriott. 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”,, .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. +» Marriott, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispjece, 2s. each. 


~ 4 


STOCK of MUSIC PLATES and COPYRIGHTS. 
N noone. 50s 2208, and SIMPSON will Sell by 
uction, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 18th, at 10 minutes past One oClock 
precisely, 
The Valuable Stock of Engraved 
MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS 


or 
MESSRS. GEORGE EMERY & co., 
Music Publishers, 
Or 408, Oxrornp Srazar, Lonpox. 


Catalogues on application. 
E of PREMISES. 


MUSIC PLATES and 
LEAS 
SSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell by 


M* 
Auction, at their House, 47, Lei - we. 
FRIDAY, FEB. 20th, the ouse, 7, Leicester ‘square, Cc. » OR 


STOCK OF MUSIC PLATES. AND COPYRIGHTS, 
The Property of the late 
MR. JOHN SHEPHERD, 
Or Warwick Lane, Pargaxostzn Row, 
ALSO THE 
THE PREMISES, 


Catalogues on application. 





COPYRIGHTS, logether with the 


LEASE OF 





MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MESSES. FUTTICR and SIMPSON will Sell by 
uction, at t ouse, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, FEB. 27th, at 10 minutes past One oClock recisely, 
a large assemblage of Ancient and Modern Music in ‘all classes, 
also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, H , 
Cremona and other Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, &c. 
Good for insertion in this’ sale should be forwarded by the 

st. 





HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and 

ALMANACK, for 1874, containing remarks on the past 

ear, names and addresses of all the Professors and Music-sellers 

the United Kingdom, Lista of Concerts, and Music published 
during 1878. Price, in Red Cloth, 2, 8d.'; Paper Cover, 2s, 


Rupa, Cante & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





Prices, in Roan Case, 8s., or in Russia Leather, 6s. 


HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK and 

DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 

1874, giving a line for every hour in the day, from 8am. to 
8 p.m., and for Evening Engagements. 


Rupaut, Cantz & Co., 20, Charing-croas, 8.W, 


AUTION.—SONG, “THE OWL AND THE 
PUSSY-CAT.”—THE CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED hoving advertised that they ha 








NEW COMPOSITIONS. 





T TREKELL’S 
e 








BOURREE. InFmajor .. .. +s of of «+ ov 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. «. «os «o 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os ++ «6 of oF 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. «+ oe « oF eo 88 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. «1 «oe «+ 48 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon ., 4s, 
ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes ., 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka co 00 oe 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 
DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 4@ 


Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





|. jgresormec-g SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ““‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GEKALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s,; post free, 
2s, each, 


eee ews 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 


ve 

of the above Song, in consequence 
of proceedings being threatened against them for infringement 
of my ht the same, I hereby caution all parties 
against ng copies of the “Owl and the oe except 
the edition composed by Mus, Butss, and published by me,— 
Lamsorn Cock, 63, New Bond-street, London. 


February 2nd, 1874. 


HE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S QUICK 
MARCH, by J. RIVIERE. For the Piano. Introdu 
“God Bless our lor Prince,” and ‘‘The Russian N: 
Anthem.” Price 3s. ; post free for 18 stamps.—London ; Robert 
Cocks and Co, 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.— 
The Song, sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 38. ; post 


free 18 stamps. 
The Pianoforte Solo og ne Glover). 3s. ; post free 18 stamps. 
The Part Song. Large Notation. 4 stamps. 
For a Military Band. By J. Riviere. 24 stamps. 
HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. A New 
Song. By Mrs, J. WORTHINGTON BLISS (Miss 
Lindsay). 48.; post free for 24 stamps. 
Pa THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Song, 
by the Composer of ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 
Post free, 18 stamps ; Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each ; the 
part song, 4 stamps, 
UESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 
y, By GEO. F. WEST. Twelfth Edition. Post free 12 


“ Asa class book for elementary teac in public 
can have few superiors.” —Vide ‘* Daily Telograch.” 

Bur - 
of all Mr, 





stamps. 
schools it 
Sole Publishers, Ronent Cocks and Co., New 
—Gratis and 


street, N.B. free a Catalogue 
West's Pianoforte Music. Order everywhere. 








201, REGENT STREET; 





N®tICE i iven that the publication 
“THE OWL D tHE PUSSY-CAT” Song, by the 
Charing Crowe Company Limited, ip discontinued, 
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Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 


QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
N 
M 


ical Instroments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Seeond-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
#4, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-strect), aad 


308A, Oxford street, London, W. 








Second Edition, with many new Letters. 
{OETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 
Translated from the German of Da. Kant Mrs pEtssoHn 
by M. EK. VON GLEHN, with Portraits, Fac-simile, and Letters, 
by Mendelssohn of later date. Crown 8vo., hamdsomely 
bound, fs. ‘ Every page is full of interest, not merely to the 
musician, but to the general reader.”—“‘ Standard.” 
Macuittan & Co., London. 
ODER’S “ DIVER,” Sung, with immense ap- 
4 plavse, by Signor Foli, 4s. ; Haydn's ‘‘ Dream,” 4s.; 


Mozart's ‘Slumber, oh Sluntber,” 4s. ; Robinson's ‘ Lost 
Chord,” 34,; Lady John Scott's “ Donglas,” 8s. ; “ Ettrick,” 3s. ; 
* Young Randal,” 3s. ; ‘* Durisdec r,” 2u.; “Sir Bertram,” 3s. ; 
and “ Mether, oh sing me to rest,” 36. ; Gabriel's “ Forsaken,” 
4s.; “Rest,” 4s.; ‘Long waves come amd go,” 4s. ; and 
** Eilie,”’ 48 


C. Loxepatr, 26, Old Bond-streef. 


‘PECIAL NOTICE.—MR. RANSFORD, having 
\ recovered from his late serious illness, retoras his 
SINCERE THANKS to the Masical Profession, for their kimd 
and sympathizing inquiries. —59, Welbeck-street, Cavendist- 
square 
M R. H. C. COOPER—Violinist or Conductor— 
i has arrived in London. For Terms, &c., apply to 
Mr. Cooper, 16, Keppel street, Russell-square, W.C. 
| GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 

Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Donser Street, 
Portman-equare, W, 


M hk. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley villas, Dulwich, 


NEW SONGS psy J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS, 
WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 











BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 

Soprano, Key, F minor. Compass, 12 notes, C to G. 
“This song for soprano is exceedingly ee quaint, 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its composer's 
fame.”—‘‘ Queen,” December 20; ‘There is no one of these 
songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness, The 
first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment to a graceful 
melody.”—** Morning Post,” December 11. 


| LOSSOMS. Soprano. Key, B flat. Compass, 

ll notes, D te G. “As fresh as it is beautiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—*‘ Queen,” 
December 20. ‘The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 
when once heard.”—" Morning Post,” December 11. 
| IPPLING WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 

Compass, 12 notes, A to E. “Is as soothing and 

pleasing in character as the subject demands. The words of 
the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody.” 
—*‘* Morning Post,” December 11, 

‘ING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
h Soprano. Key, A flat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG. ‘‘No 
whit inferior to any one of the set ; isa charming song, with a 
melody as interesting as it is novel.”"—‘t Morning Post,” 
December 11 

YONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezzo-Soprano 
kK or Baritone. Key, F. Compass, 9 notes, CtoD. ‘Mr. 
Hatton has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last ; it just suite the words.—‘“ The Orchestra,” December 12, 
*‘Is as fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. There 
can be no danger in foretelling an early popularity.”—“ Tele- 
graph,” December 26. 
= STREAM. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 

Compass, 11 notes C to F.” “ A beautiful song for mezzo- 

soprano or coutralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.”— 
**The Hour,” December 17. 
MPYHE VILLAGE CHURCH. Mezzo-Soprano or 

. Baritone, Key, E flat. Compass, 10 notes, C to E flat. 
** One of those simple, unaffected little ditties which will please 
allalike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony.’—‘' Queen,” December 6. “A song for 
all times and seasons is ‘The Old Village Church,’ the music of 
which, by J. L. Hatton, is in his happiest style, and allied to 
really poetical verses by Beatrice Abercrombie.” Graphic,” 
November 22. 

PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


‘J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
‘ selection of those of other Church Firms, 











THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 
A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) “ 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








—— 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZIyRZ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFR IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the TH 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols, $v. — By the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. py 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, : 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. y Airs. ARTHUR 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS; 4 
1 vol an x =o Se. & és. see STERRY, 


Ma2aMe DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIEs, By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, © 











OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, By 


it WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


T]NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By th 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1vol, yo, 143, 2’ 8 & 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A, FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 53. 


rpg EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols, 

i lees SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT S8T. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &¢c; 3 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


T,)VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J, 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


preees BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 












































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


tun BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instrvotion Gratis. 


Tlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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HER FACE, 





Her hair is neither dark nor light ; 
Yet where 
Its ripples break into the white 
Of the clear brow, heightening the bright 
Of soft, grey eyes, I swear— 
By gracious love made bold— 
That all of dusk and gold 
Is there. 


If further I am fain to seek, 
Behold 
Tho round of chin, the tint of cheek, 
The mouth too tender to be weak, 
Too loving-kind to seold. 
What facial beauty rare 
Does not this oval fair 
Enfold? 


Yet something I oft seem to miss ; 
Some grace 
Half-hinted only, when a kiss 
Half-offered tempts me with its bliss, 
I vainly strive to trace. 
One dimple there, to break 
The perfect curves, would perfect make 
Her face, 
W. L, Barecnam, © 





PROVINCIAL. 








The Jubilee Singers have given three concerts to 
crowded audiences at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool. 





The Brothers Henry and Walter Wardroper 
have just concluded a most successful season of 
three months at the Queen’s Hall, Liverpool. 





Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby 
and Signor Piatti, are the principal artists engaged 
for the Liverpool Philharmonic Concert, on Tuesday 
next, 





Mr. Howard Paul and his concert troupe appeared 
to an enormous house at the City Hall, Glasgow, on 
Saturday evening last. Over three thousand paid 
at the doors, 





Mr. Dilworth (of Newcastle-under-Lyme), gave 
his annual ‘ Titiens” concert at the Stoke Town 
Hall, on Monday last week. Mdile. Titiens met 
with her usual hearty reception, and was ably 
supported by Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Macvitz, Signori 
Campobello, Fabrini, and Perkin, M. Colyn and 
Mr, Cowen, 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, this week, Dion 
Boucicault’s sensation drama of “ The Octoroon,” 
isbeing played. Mr. J. F. Warden, the lessee and 
manager, appearing as Salem Scudder, and Mrs. 
Warden as Dora Sunnyside. Last week the 
“Colleen Bawn” was performed. ‘The Wicked 
World” will be produeed next week, with Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward Pierce in the two principal characters. 





Mame. Lemmens-Sherrington, who has for many 
years past been a great favourite in Manchester, has 
lately been singing'at Mr. Hallé’s concerts with 
great success in ‘* The Creation,” and in Macfarren’s 
hew oratorio “ St. John the Baptist.” Mr. Hallé 
announces a performance of ‘ Judas Maccabeus” 
this week, when Mdme. Sherrington will again be 
the soprano, Mdme. Patey contralto, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby tenor, and Mr. Lewis Thomas bass. 





The death is announced of Mr. John Farmer, of 
Nottingham, for many years known throughout the 
Midland Counties as a buffo singer, and as the chief 
of a famous glee party whose services were considered 
indispensable at banquets and festive gatherings for 
miles around Nottingham. Mr. Farmer had a 
humerous family, one of his sons being Mr. Henry 
Farmer, the violinist and composer, and one of his 
daughters is the wife of Mr. W. Lambert, proprietor 
of the Theatre Royal, Nottingham. 


The Dublin Philharmonic Society's second concert 
for the season on Thursday evening last week was, 
as a matter of course, well attended, for the 
celebrated Dr. v. Biilow was engaged. His perform- 
ances have been so thoroughly criticised that a 
repetition of his praises is unnecessary, but it is 
worthy of mention that, like a true artist, he gave 
the aid of his perfect accompaniment to the other 
executants; they were M. Sainton, (violin); M. 
Lasserre, (violoncello); and Malle. Nita-Gaetano, a 
very pleasing soprano. M. Lasserre’s performance 
was particularly worthy of notice, his tone and 
execution being exceptionally good. The Society's 
band, under the baton of Sir R. Stewart, was very 
effective in the overtures to Mehul’s ‘Les Deux 
Avengles de Toledo” and ‘* Oberon,” and in the 
finale, the March from ‘* Le Prophéte.” 





A choir of 500 voices is now being formed in 
Manchester to compete in Class I. at the Crystal 
Palace in June next. The Lord Bishop is the 
president, and Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., and Mr. 
W. J. Charley, M.P., are the vice-presidents. The 
leading gentry and musicians of the city have 
promised all the assistance in their power. A fund 
is also in course of formation to defray the expenses. 
The rehearsals are to commence at once. The 
members will have their expenses paid out of the 
fund; and ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining, 
are requested to send their names to H. E. Williams, 
25, Granville-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester, stating the quality of voice. We believe 
this will be the only choir in Class I. from the North 
of England, and we have no doubt that from the 
advanced musical cultivation of Manchester, that 
city’s contingent will occupy a good position. 


_—— 


The band of the First Life Guards played at the 
Brighton Aquarium, on Saturday afternoon, under 
the conductorship of Mr. James Waterson; and 
various solos were introduced in addition to the 
orchestral selections. Items from Weber, Gounod, 
Offenbach, and others made up the program; and 
each and all were gone through in crack military 
fashion. A feature of the performance was the 
rendering of Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette, 
as transcribed for a military band by Mr. Waterson. 
The concert adds another to the numerous successes 
that have been brought about during the reign of 
Mr. Reeves-Smith as aquarium-manager. On Mon- 
day night, Miss Fanny Heywood began a week's 
engagement. On Thursday a new song, composed 
by Isidora de Solla to words by George Ralph 
Walker, was to be rendered for the first time by the 
fair artist. Sig. and Mdme, Martorelli Garcia have 
been retained for the fashionable concert of next 
Saturday afternoon, The name is one that has 
been long eminent in the annals of art; and its 
reputation is well upheld by those who now bear it. 


ee 


The Liverpool Philharmonic Society—or the 
officials who represent that body—are not famous 
for their civility towards those whose business 
throws them in contact with these musical magnates. 
But there is at least one gentleman of the managing 
staff—Mr. Henry Sudlow the secretary—honourably 
distinguished by his courtesy ; and he has not identified 
himself with the brusque line of treatment of which 
we complain. His ready and obliging character 
stands in curious contrast with the surliness of some 
of his colleagues; and he is as popular among the 
workers employed by the institution as he is well 
spoken of in the outer world of art-lovers. We are 
glad therefore to hear that the members of the Society 
are going to give him a complimentary benefit. It 
is equally gratifying to report that the gentlemen of 
the orchestra, determined not to be behind hand, are 
giving their services on the occasion, and last, though 
not least, that the principals, Miss Blanche Cole, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, are giving 
him the benefit of their assistance. The perform- 
ance is to be Handel’s ever-welcome ‘ Messiah,” 
and we cannot but anticipate a brilliant house and 
successful performance. Mr. Sudlow has been 
connected with the Philharmonic Society for twenty 
years, and has always rendered cheerful service in 





the cause of art and artists. O si sic omnes / 


—— 


A storm in a teacup has been raised in Liverpool 
about the old question of international copyright; 
and a vast amount of nonsense has been printed. 
The matter was started by a silly article in the 
Liverpool Leader attacking Mr. J. H. Addison, the 
manager of the Prince of Wales Theatre for having 
produced at his house a version of * Le Chapeau de 
Paille @ Italie” under the title “A Straw Hat.’ 
The common act of adapting a non-copyright French 
work.is shrieked over by the Leader as though it 
constituted a new and unheard of crime. It is called 
‘a nefarious act,” ‘a theft; Mr. Addison is com- 
pared to “a chiffonier,” and accused of “rakish 
audacity,” and pretty expressions like * felonious ” 
are applied to his deed. Then some dim notion of 
logical consistency having got into the muddle which 
in Liverpool passes for a critic’s brains, the writer 
falls foul of Mr. Latour Tomline for having adapted 
the first version of ‘* Le Chapeau de Paille’”’—namely 
the “ Wedding March” at the Court; and the 
following fatuous statement is predicated of that 
author and of dramatic translators generally :— 
There is no reason why Mr. Latour Tomline should 
have been paid more for “The Wedding March” 
than any notary would have earned by a correspond- 
ing amount of French translation. 
The infantile simplicity of this writer (who imagines 
that the ‘‘ Wedding March” is ‘Le Chapeau de 
Paille,” verbatim et literatim translated as a notary 
would do it) is paralleled by his igno:ance of the fact 
that half our standard English pieces have come 
over exactly as the ‘Straw Hat” and * Wedding 
March” came. What does that benighted Liver- 
pudlian, with his baby knowledge of the drama, 
imagine was the origin of “ The Ticket of Leave 
Man,” * Still Waters run Deep,” “ Box and Coz,” 
‘* That Rascal Jack,” “ To oblige Benson,” and half- 
a-hundred other plays in similarly frequent demand ? 
They were all non-copyright French plays originally. 
Does the Leader's child suppose that only a notary's 
knowledge of the dictionary is necessary to acclima 
tise these pieces and render them as national and 
popular as they are ? or does he babble against Tom 
Taylor, Maddison Morton, John Oxenford, Bicker- 
staffe, Henry Fielding, Sheridan, Garrick, Shake- 
speare—the whole tribe of dramatists, in fact, who 
have done the same,—as ‘‘chiffoniers,’’ and ‘ nefari- 
ous,” and “felonious ?” Even a responsible paper 
like the Courier takes up the parrot cry, and on 
Monday last talked about the “ piracy” of Mr. 
Addison. ‘Now the joke of the whole matter has to 
come. Not only is Mr. Addison within his legal 
rights in producing any adaptation he likes of a 
non-copyright French play; not only is this an act 
of the commonest occurrence in the theatrical world; 
but, as it happens, Mr. Addison with superfluous 
generosity paid the author of “ Le Chapeau de 
Paille @ Italie” a sum in guineas for permis- 
sion to translate his piece, and holds the French- 
man’s receipt. It was a purely honorary transaction, 
proceeding from no legal obligation; but it rather 
turns the tables on the abusive critics, 








CONCERTS. 





The fourteenth concert at the Crystal Palace was 
numerously attended. ‘ Sacred music formed a large 
ingredient in the program. Mendelssohn's overture 
to “ St, Paul” opened the concert, and the Pastoral 
Symphony and Cradle Song from Bach’s Christmas 
oratorio were given, also an air from Mr. Sullivan's 
“ Light of the World.” Schumann's symphony in 
B flat (No. 1) was admirably performed. and atten- 
tively listened to. This work does not share the gloom 
and obscurity of so many of Schumann's works, but 
is bright and joyous intone. The adagio is particu- 
larly melodious, and the finale fresh and equally 
tuneful. Moreover the symphony is coherent and 
clearly intelligible throughout. Mr. Vernon Rigby 
sang the air, ‘‘ Refrain thy voice,” from Mr. Sullivan's 
oratorio, “The Light of the World,” with great 
pains and considerable success. Miss Antoinette 


Sterling sang three German songs, one of Schubert, 
one of Schumann, and one of Mendelssohn, besides 
the Cradle Song of Bach mentioned. The style and 
execution of this young lady supplement the charm 





of a really fine yoice. She gives an intelligent ap- 
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on to all she undertakes, and her selection 
Thus Schubert’s composi- 
Tod und das Miidche n, ’ was rendered 
ion, and Mendelssohn's “ Von 
allen Schinen” forced a merited recall. Madame 
Norman-Néruda appeared as the executant of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto, and her ready and artistic 
performance of this composition is well known. 


preciati 
is always comm« ndable. 
tion, ** Der 


with perfect expre 


The lovely andante,- the dashing finale were 
thoroughly safe in her hands. The concert con- 
cluded with Mr. Macfarren’s overture to his oratorio 
“ St. John the Baptist,” a work which appears to gain 
in the estimation of cultivated musicians every time 
they hear it. The full work London has yet to 
hear, but when the time comes, the metropolis will 
doubtless confirm the verdict of Bristol. 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” was performed by the 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society last evening. The 
principal solo singers were Mdme. Alysleben, Miss 
Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Agnesi; the 
subsidiary parts being filled by Miss Spiller, Miss 
Dones, Mr. Raynham, Mr. Stedman, and Mr. Smith. 
Dr. Stainer at the organ and Mr. Barnby as con- 
ductor completed the eflicient forces. 





THEATRES, 





“ Rough and Ready,” Mr. Merritt's piece, written 
for the Billington couple and played by them in the 
provinces, was brought out on Saturday at the 
Adelphi. The title characterises fairly enough the 
writing and planning of the piece; of which the 
‘* roughness ” is by far the most noticeable attribute. 
It is a domestic melodrama, with one of those 
unpleasant heroines who fall in love with a servant. 
In this case the servant is a gamekeeper, and turns 
out to be of good birth, and in fact the rightful heir, 
but of this the heroine was quite unaware when she 
favoured him with her unregulated affections. We 
have little sympathy either in real life or fiction for 
those loose-mannered young ladies who go to the 
stable or the scullery for an admirer. In the 
present play Mark Musgrave is the rough and 
ready customer, and Alice May the girl with 
abnormal tastes ; and Alice is beloved by her cousin 
Valentine, who is of her own rank. As a matter of 
common sequence (especially in minor theatres), 
Valentine being a gentleman, is an atrocious 
dastard, while Mark being a gamekeeper, is the soul 
of chivalry. In the first act both men are in love 
with Alice May. A transfer of time and place, 
however, brings Mark into the service of Mr. 
Norman, a wealthy mine-owner. Mr. Norman has 
a daughter Amelia, and this young lady Mark has 
saved from the attack of a savage dog. In the 
second act Mark and Valentine are both in dove 
witl? Amelia Norman. But the irrepressible vil- 
lanous lawyer of all the domestic melodramas turns 
up, and persuades Valentine to accuse Mark of 
selling game from his estate; and further he tells 
Mrs. Valentine, the mother, of a certain little fact 
in her own history. The consequence is that when 
Valentine charges Mark as a thief and Mark flies at 
the throat of his accuser, the mother steps in and 
cries, ** Spare him—he is your brother!” Mark in 
fact turns out to be an elder son. This. familiar 
situation is the incident of the second act. The 
third is taken up with a lawsuit between the brothers; 
and Mark wins his inheritance and offers to share it 
with his opponent. This conduct wins for him his 
mother's affection, and procures him the hand of 
Alice. The piece was successful in affording Mr. 
Billington an opportunity to display his energy, as 
the rough and ready Yorkshireman, Mark. Mr. 
Billington acted well and took the honours. Mrs. 
Billington is not so well suited as Mrs. Valentine : 
it is a lacrymose part, and does not give her native 
humour a chance. Mr. Manton played the mean 
brother; Misses Ellen Meyrick and Eleanor 
Phillips the two young ladies who got rather 
‘*mixed up” in the love-making. Mr. Me Intyre 
was a good Hickory, the villanous agent, and Mr. 
Moreland added to the cast. The “ Peep o’ Day” 
still keeps the bills at this theatre, and receives as 
much favour as ever. 

The revival of Mr. Andrew Halliday’s cleverly 
constructed “diy Jiovsart” is a considerable gain 





to the bill of Drury Lane. From historical pageant | 


evening, but Drury Lane is a huge theatre and | 
contains a variety of tastes. At all events if the, 
pantomime does not injure ‘“ Amy Robsart,” it is| 
clear that ‘‘ Amy Robsart” is a help and gajn to the 
pantomime. The cast in a great measure differs | 
from that of the first production of the drama. For 
Miss Neilson we have Miss Wallis in the title-rdle— 
a lady who corroborates the favourable impression 
produced by her Cleopatra, and who conscientiously 
and artistically gives herself up to the emotionalism 
of the part. The scene with Elizabeth goes ad- 
mirably, the latter being played by Miss Edith 
Stuart, vice Miss Fanny Addison. In the final 
scenes Miss Wallis exhibits a force of pathos which 
brings down deserved commendation from the 
audience. One considerable gain in the present 
cast is tlie Varney of Mr. Ryder. The character 
now receives a profundity and dramatic weight 
which considerably advance its claim to consider- 
ation; it is no longer a melodramatic outline, but a 
complete delineation of subtlety and malice. In- 
stead of ‘Mr. J. B. Howard, Mr. Henry Sinclair 
makes a satisfactory Leicester, while Miss Kate 
Vaughan is the irrepressible F'libbertigibbet. Scenery 
and dresses are as brilliant as on the production of 
the piece three and a half years ago, and the memory 
of the old success will no doubt stimulate playgoers 
to revisit ‘‘ Amy Robsart.” 





$$$ 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
—_ 

An entertainment was given by the elocution class, 
at the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane, on 
Wednesday. ‘The first pieces was “‘ The Armada” 
by Macaulay, recited by Mr. W. Wright. The drama 
of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” was very creditably 
rendered, and the screaming farce of ‘* The Boots at 
the Swan,” brought the evening to a satisfactory 
close. ‘The audience was numerous and well 
pleased. 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURE ON 
BALLET AND DANCE MUSIC. 





(Continued from page 263.) 

The Ballet, literally, is a mute dramatic repre- 
sentation, and of its antiquity the monuments of 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy demonstrate intelligibly 
how universally Terpsichore shared with her sister 
Muse, Euterpe, in the sacred rites and secular festivals 
of the ancients. Voice and gesture are not more 
natural to mankind than singing and dancing; and 
pleasure and pain, as they alternately affected the 
mind, expressed by gesture and singing, inspired the 
idea of action adapted to various sounds. After 
quoting Mr. Henry O’Neil’s lecture on “‘ The Spirit of 
the Age,” in, awarding to music, or even to dancing, 
its highest claim to respect, on account of its antiquity, 
Professor Ella cited a passage from M. Noverre’s 
history of dancing in reference to Miriam and her 
women dancing a sacred ballet to the singing of the 
canticle after the passage of the RedSea. This essay 
of M. Noverre, in three volumes, has treated the 
subject of ballet, gesticulation and facial expression, 
with masterly skill. Garrick emphatically styled 
M. Noverre the Shakespeare of the dance, and 
Voltaire greatly praised his essay. 

Unrestrained by the limited capacity and tyranny 
of vocalists, the musician has unbounded scope in 
composing music to suit the mute action of ballets 
of historical interest, legendary stories, or fairy 
tales. With the additional resources of new and 
improved musical instruments, every phase of passion, 
sentiment, and character finds a suitable expenent 
in a modern orchestra. In consideration of these 
advantages to young composers, said Professor Ella, 
I cannot but regret that the ballet d'action ceases to 
be included among the innocent and musically in- 
teresting entertainments of London, as in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and the theatres of Italy. Indeed, 
two most distinguished musicians first made their 
mark and awakened public curiosity by the success of 
their ballet music, viz., Sir Henry Bishop, in “‘ Tam- 
erlane,’’ and Sir Michael Costa in ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 








The death-blow to the ballet in London, says Prof, 
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E., was the Pas de quatre. The effect on the public 


to pantomime is a curious succession on the same’! taste of four great dancers—Taglioni, Elsler, Cerito 
’ 


and Carlotta Grisi, appearing together, as the chief 
attraction of two successive seasons, produced go 
great a sensation, that the ordinary ballet with 
beautiful music, scenery, and picturesque grouping 
ceased to attract. At the present time the art is in 
decadence, “ On ne danse plus, on ne fait que Sauter,” 
says Mdme. La Taglioni. After alluding to the 
sacred dances of the sacrifices, of the mysteries of 
Isis, Ceres, and Bacchanalians, rural dances, &c., &e., 
by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, in honour of 
their gods, the Professor explained the dancing De 
the Indian Bayaderes, and the Turkish Dervishes jn 
temples of worship, and gave M. Brantone’s account 
of Queen Elizabeth having a ballet performed by the 
ladies of the household—they representing the Virgins 
with lamps as mentioned in the Gospel—to entertain 
the Grand Prior of France and the Constable Do 
Montmorency. These practices of religious dances 
degenerating into impious abuses, were gradually 
excluded from the ceremonies of the Church, In 
mentioning Kastner’s voluminous work on Les danses 
des Morts, with 188 engravings of tableaux, Prof, E, 
added, ‘‘ This book is so farinteresting to the musician 
that it contains accurate drawings of every musical 
instrument known, and in use, from the 14th to the 
18th century.” Lambranzi’s scarce book, 1710, 
afforded the Professor a complete description of fifty 
different European dances, with engravings of the 
costume, attitudes, and figures ofeach dance. “Far 
more interesting to the general public,” said Prof. E., 
‘*and meritorious as works of Art, are choral dances, 
These originated, or at least were popularized, by 
Lulli, improved upon by Gluck, ennobled by the 
productions of Spontini and Weber, and perfected 
by the genius of Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer, 
Wagner has given us,” said the Professor, ‘‘asplendid 
Choral March in “ Tannhéiuser,” and a charming 
Bridal Chorus in ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ but he altogether 
affects to ignore the charms of M. Noverre’s titular 
goddess —Terpsichore. The Instrumental works 
from which I have selected movements to illustrate 
the obsolete dances of past times, frequently adorned 
the programs of the defunct Concerts of Ancient 
Music. 

‘* Well do I remember the enthusiastic applause 
which greeted the performance of music of Corelli, 
Geminiani, and Handel. It would be ungrateful to 
criticise certain productions that so delighted our 
ancestors acentury ago. Of all the fine arts, Music 
has been the slowest in its progress, and each suc- 
cessive composer may be said to have added a stone 
tothe ground edifice. IfCimabue and Giotto paved 
the way for Raphael and Michael Angelo, Corelli, 
and Handel may also be accredited to have been 
the pioneers of Mozart and Beethoven.” 

The remainder of this historical lecture is brimfull 
of personal anecdotes, and with theinterestingillustra- 
tions from Corelli, Gluck, Mozart, Handel, and Spobr 
entertained for two hours the most crowded and en- 
thusiastic assembly which hitherto has attended 
the Professor’s Lectures. 








SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S LECTURE. 

The announcement of a musical lecture by Sit 
Julius Benedict sufficed on Friday to crowd the 
lecture room of the Royal Institution. The subject 
selected by the eminent composer for elucidation 
in an address that was always clear and ample, and 
at times rose to eloquence, was the life and career 
of Weber. As all musicians know Sir Julius ranked 
among the pupils of Weber, and is an illustrious 
result of the labour and love bestowed by the 
departed master on his favourite disciple. The 
lecturer, who was received with. much applause, 
began by sketching the early life of Weber, and 
subsequently detailed the chief events of his artistic 
career. Weber's lot was a hard and painful one. 
He struggled against foes within and foes without— 
against bodily weakness and disease, which carried 
him off at forty years, and against the inveterate 
enmity of men who either could not understand 
him, or who looked upon him as a rival to be 


crushed. How often is this the fate of genius! 








How often basJmusical genius, above all to pass 
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through the furnace of affliction! Mozart, Beet- 
poven, Schubert, Schumann—to name only the 
jeaders of their art—suffered as Weber suffered ; 
put we may hope, at least, that the world is richer 
for their experience. “ Sorrow is knowledge,” said 
Lord Byron, and -Richter reminds us ‘that we 
darken the cages of birds when we would teach them 
to sing.” In any case if it be necessary for genius 
to suffer, Weber amply met the obligation, and 
the details of his abundant troubles gave sadness to 
the story of his life. Sir Julius yery properly gave 
prominence to the achievements of Weber as a 
composer for the people, sketching the influence 
which Germany’s triumph over her French op- 
pressor and the attendant resurrection of national 
life had upon his mind. The musician, who lived 
for art, though too often he could scarcely live by it, 
became merged in the patriot, and the result was a 
noble outburst of song which the nation accepted as 
a fit expression of its dominant feeling. Germany 
had had her poets of the Liberation, whose fervid 
strains nerved the hands that struck for King and 
country, and now she had a composer able to wed 
their verses to music equally inspired. Weber was 
also the first to conceive the idea of basing a 
national opera upon popular legends, and curiously 
enough, among the subjects chosen for treatment 
was the story of Tannhiiuser, which fate reserved 
for the less capable hand of Richard Wagner. It 
was Weber, also, who had the chief share in relieving 
German opera from the stupid tyranny of those 
musical forms which made, and still make, Italian 
opera ridiculous. In Weber's operas we see the free 
and natural illustration of dramatic ideas and situa- 
tions: we are conscious of active sentient life, 
instead of the rigidity of death; and, at the same 
time, we are not offended by that absolute subordina- 
tion of music to poetry upon which Herr Wagner 
insists. It would have been well for German 
opera if “zeal without knowledge ” had left it to be 
represented by ‘‘ Euryanthe,” in which beautiful 
work the true alliance of poet and musician is shown. 
While asserting Weber’s claims as an operatic 
reformer, Sir Julius Benedict did not forget his 
achievements in other respects. The master’s in- 
fluence upon dance music was amply set forth, along 
with the significance of the ‘ Concertstiick” as 
avant-coureur of a large and important class of works. 
“With his memory,” continued Sir Julius, “ the 
foundation of the ‘ romantic school’ will always be 
associated. Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le Diable’ would 
not have been written but for ‘ Freischutz ;’ Richard 
Wagner's ‘ Tannhiiuser’ can be traced to ‘ Huryanthe.’ 
In his pianoforte sonatas Weber comes nearest to 
Beethoven; in his Masses he approaches Haydn, 
His Concertstiick is, as it were, a pioneer of Mendels- 
sohn’s concertos. He may also, with Schubert, be 
called the father of the German Lied; and in his 
short but glorious career, embracing almost every 
branch of music, he gave an impulse te_his art of 
Which the beneficial consequence can never be 
overrated. It is, however, in the hearts of the people 
that he finds his truest acknowledgment, and in them 
he will live for ever.” 

The story of Weber's fatal journey to London 
formed a pathetic portion of the lecture. Poor Weber 
had been cautioned by his physician that, unless he 
rested from work, death was inevitable in a little 
time. But at best he could only hold out a few 
short years, and Weber deliberately chose to 
sacrifice these for the immediate benefit of his wife 
and family. Hence the weary working at ‘ Oberon,” 
the painful travél to London, the almost superhuman 
Wrestle with disease till the opera was produced, and 
the quiet laying down of life when assured that the 
dear ones at home would have bread. Sir Julius 
told this pitiful tale with most becoming simplicity, 
Tecognising that it is not one for fine language. 
Weber sacrificed himself for those he loved, and 
While his memory endures will the tale be told to the 
honour of a noble and chivalrous spirit. Sir Julius 
closed his lecture with a quotation from the elegy 
spoken over Weber’s German grave by Richard 
Wagner. The applause of the audience was warm 
a8 their attention had been appreciative. The 
evening's proceedings were varied by a short 
election of vocal and instrumental pieces from 





Weber's pen, in the performance of which Sir 
Julius Benedict, Herr Ganz, Mr. Wadmore, and 
others took part. 





MR. GRUNEISEN’S LECTURES. 

Mr. Gruneisen was for many years foreign corre- 
spondent tothe Morning Post, the Morning Chronicle, 
and the Morning Herald. He was afterwards sub- 
editor of the Morning Post, and for these very many 
years past has been known as an able art-critic in 
music. In the first war between the Carlists and 
Christinos he was with the Carlist army. Of him 
it may be said that he is the first newspaper corre- 
spondent who daily and almost hourly perilled his 
life for the faith of his order and the honour of his 
staff. He gave his first lecture on Monday last, in 
the Shire Hall at Hertford, to the members of the 
Hertford Literary Association, W. M. Armstrong, 
Esq., of Baley Hall, being in the chair. It was 
strange and novel to listen to the gentle stream of 
voice that continued to flow for an hour and a half 
narrating the most hairbreadth escapes from death; 
but when the lecturer came to the drawing lots for 
powder and shot to the dozen soldiers before him, the 
repeated times of being ‘ left for execution,” and the 
marvellous modes by which he escaped with his life, 
the personal history became most exciting, and there 
were points when a general thrill ran through the 
crowded hall. 

Mr. Gruneisen left London for the scene of war 
in March, 1837. Charles the Fifth had claimed the 
throne as surviving brother of Ferdinand the Seventh, 
and was legally entitled to it. Queen Christina 
asserted her right as daughter of Ferdinand, but the 
old law of Philip the Fifth shut out this claim. The 


war had commenced in 1833, and it was one of | 


extermination on both sides. ‘Shoot first, and 
examine afterwards,” was the Spanish maxim. “ Fire 
upon friends! what matters, are they not all 
Spaniards?” was the catch-word of the British 
Legion. Mr. Gruneisen joined the Carlist division 
at Estella, and was speedily under fire, being present 
in the battles of Huesca, Barbastro, Gra, Chiva, 
and Villar le los Navarros. After the latter he was 
decorated with a cross by the king for preventing, at 
the risk of his life, the unnecessary massacre of some 
Christino prisoners. Here he further saved the life 
of General Salano. Shortly afterwards he saved the 
lives of Colonel Lacey and Lieutenants Williams 
and Crofton (on the Christino side), and who 
would have been killed under the Durango decree. 
Mr. Gruneisen saw the king and explained why 
these officers were exempt, and was just in time to 
prevent their execution. Mr. Gruneisen was in the 
battle of Aranzueque, and had to swim across the 
Tajunal to escape capture. 

In the Carlist retreat food was short, and the 
king’s luxuries were some Indian corn and the 
common onion. On one occasion Mr. Gruneisen 
looking on, no doubt with interest, the king gave 
him some bread and an onidn. The grandees told 
him he ought to have refused it. ‘ When a king 
offers, it is a command” was the reply, at which 
Don Carlos said ‘*Ah! Mr. Gruneisen, you are a 
better courtier than my own subjects.” 

After six months’ stay with the army, Mr. 
Gruneisen, Captain Henningson, and Viscount de 
Pina, determined to return. The retreat was, 
beyond measure, dangerous, both from the Christinos 
and the Free Lances, or brigands. Three of the 
party—consisting of seven—were soon shot, The 
others became separated, and Mr. Gruneisen was 
taken by the Free Lances. He was about to be 
executed when he made a virtue of necessity, gave 
the colonel his horse, arms, coat, watch, and money. 
This produced a reprieve, but after some further march 
the colonel admired the English shirt, and desired 
him to take it off. This was toomuch; the precipice 
was close to them, the rocks and the torrent below: 
Mr. Gruneisen seized the enemy by the throat, and 
young life and English pluck conquered. They 
reached the precipice, and the Spaniard begged hard 
for life. He swore by the Holy Virgin all required, 
and his prisoner loosened his hold. Shortly after the 
commandant ordered him to be shot, and here he was 
saved by the priest. Then Espartero commanded 








his execution, saying he had done more mischief by 
his pen than others by sword or musket ; and again 
his life was preserved by a special message from 
Madrid, which reached the governor but an hour or 
two before the time appointed. 

When a prisoner in the convent at Bulubera he had 
another narrow eseape. The Carlists had shot five 
Christinos, and reprisal was to be made at once by 
shooting ten Carlists.. The Alcalde came into the con- 
vent, the prisoners were placed in a row, their names 
written on separate slips of paper, and put into a 
hat. An officer drew ten papers, and called out the 
names. Thus the ten were selected and shot 
instantaneously. Mr. Gruneisen'’s name was in the 
officer’s shako. Ultimately Mr. Gruneisen escaped, 
and reached England in safety. On taking leave of 
the King, His Majesty thanked him for his presence 
with the army during its travel of 825 leagues, and 
conferred on him the Cross of Charles the Third. 

The lecture was a great success, and Mr. Gruneisen, 
we understand, intends giving it in London. 








LISZT’S CAREER. 





The late musical apostleship of Hans von Biilow 
in this country has had the effect of raising the 
name of Liszt in popular interest. A short recapitu- 
lation of the career of Franz Liszt may therefore 
not be out of place. It is taken from an article in 
the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, and is translated 
in Dwight’s Journal. 

Franz Liszt, it is well known, was born in the 
year of the comet 1811, on the 21st October. His 
birthplace, Raiding in Hungary, belongs to the vast 
estates of Prince Esterhazy, made musical ground, 
in a certain sense, through Haydn and Hummel. 
With both of these famous kapellmeisters of Prince 
Esterhazy Liszt’s father, as steward of his excellency, 
had stood in friendly intercourse. Himself musically 
gifted and cultivated, Adam Liszt directed his son 
to the musical career, while his mother wished him 
educated for the priesthood. Strangely, they have 
both had their way in the end! The nine-year old 
Franz Liszt appeared in public for the first time in 
Oedenburg, and shortly afterwards in Presburg 
during the meeting of the Diet. Among the mag- 
nates who were present the Count Amadé (afterwards 
Imperial Musikgraf,—the last indeed who bore that 
time-honoured title) was so enraptured with the 
playing of the wonder-child, that he granted his 
father an annual subsidy of 600 florins for six years 
for his better education. 

The father journeyed with the boy to Vienna, and 
there placed him under the direction of Carl Czerny, 
and for some time also of Salieri, the old master, 
whose instruction Beethoven and Schubert had 
enjoyed. With his already mentioned public appear- 
ance in Vienna the young Liszt made his first step, 
properly, into the great world. The step was de- 
cisive; the Viennese public had recognised and 
greeted with enthusiasm the genius ofthe boy. Papa 
Liszt, whom the son to this day gratefully praises as 
a rare exception to the ordinary ‘‘ wonder fathers,” 
was Wise enough not to insist at once on new triumphs, 
but on the most solid education of his son, He took 
him to Paris, to let him study there in the Conserya- 
toire under the direction of Cherubini. But Cherubini 
explained to him that the rules of the institution 
forbade the admission of a foreigner. The Conser- 
vatoire was closed to him, but the aristocracy opened 
their saloons to him. Even Louis Fhilippe, then 
Duke of Orleans (1824), received the little Liszt 
obligingly, and made for him the most amiable 
propaganda. Soon all Paris was in ecstacy about 
the’* nouveau Mozart,” and the father saw himself 
relieved of every care about the future of his son. 

Liszt was sixteen years old when his excellent 
father died; but he had the early maturity of a 
young man of four and twenty. A turbulent 
fermentation now got possession of the intellectual 
and moral life of our young man excited by Parisian 
impressions. He became a glowing champion of the 
French romantic school and of its leaders, Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Dumas and Georges Sand ; 
with aristocratic love affairs there alternated, oddly 
enough, religious enthusiasms; and after the July 
revolution we see Liszt actually take part in the 
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Saint- 
No doubt his long residence in Paris, 


political movements as a disciple of the 
Simonians. 
and his intimacy with the French artists and poets 
for whom he felt aflinity, impressed a most decided 
stamp individuality. Through his 
world-wide fame he afterwards became cosmopolitan 


upon Liszt's 
and ‘‘everywhere at home;" but his productions 
and his views have always preserved a prominently 
French character. Even to-day he speaksin French 
by preference, and he has written all his numerous 
writings in the French language, even those which 
treat specifically of German subjects and are ad- 
to (‘La fondation Goethe @ 
Weimar,” ** Lohengrin et Tannihéiuser,” &¢.) 


dressed Germans 

Soon after the year 1830 Liszt withdrew for a 
Jong time from Paris, and from all publicity; his 
well-known intimate relation with a married lady of 
high rank in Paris may have had something to do 


with it. Liszt himself was never married. What 
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power to rule, to conquer is bestowed not as a 
dangerous weapon, but as the peaceful instru- 
mentality of Art. Many artists as have passed 
before us,—in energy and boldness they must all 
yield to him.” 

Then followed Liszt's concert tour ‘to England 
(where he was comparatively the least honoured), to 
Holland, Denmark, Belgium, on the Rhine and to 
Berlin (1840 and 1841). The Liszt-enthusiasm of 
the Berliners at that time has passed into a proverb 
as something almost ludicrous. In Petersburg the 
public behaved in the same enthusiastic manner, but 
in high circles the independent bearing of the artist 
is said to have caused unfavourable remark. ‘ Have 
you served in the army, Herr Liszt?” asked an old 
general, with a charmed look at Liszt's numerous 
orders. ‘* No,” he instantly replied; ‘‘ has your 
Excellency ever played the piano ?” 





suddenly hurled him forth from his retirement into | 


the world again, was the appearance of Thalberg and 
his brilliant success in Paris. 
than the« 
playing, their compositions, and their whole nature, 
could hardly It is comprehensible and 
excusable that Thalberg’s smooth, cool elegance made 
Liszt uneasy. 


Two greater opposites 
© two famous virtuosi exhibited in their 


exist. 


Liszt, who had already some time 
earlier excited as a writer by an article: ‘ De la 
situation des artistes” in the Gazette Musicale, now 
published an essay on, or against, Thalberg, by which 
neither the public nor Liszt's friends were edified. 
Anyhow this rivalry had one good influence, that it 
spurred Liszt to new effort; he undertook his first 
grand artistic tour through Germany (1838), and 
began with Vienna. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what a jubilation, 
what excited. Not only in 
concerts, but in the salon, nay even on the street, 
wherever he let himself be seen, a swarm of admirers 
followed him. One must transport himself back to 
that period, to comprehend the immense respect 
that was excited by his self-conscious and proud 
bearing toward the highest aristocracy. ‘* Have you 
made good business?” the proud Princess Metternich 
condescendingly asked him. “I maké music, 
Madame, and not business,” was Liszt's answer. 
With lightning speed this saying spread abroad, and 


an enthusiasm he 


the young men from this time praised Liszt as the 


brave champion of the social equality of the artist. 
In fact Liszt, has with more self-conscious feeling and 
with more success, than any other musician, main- 
tained all his life long this peership of the nobility 
of talent with that of birth, which Beethoven first 
claimed as a right in Vienna. 

From Vienna Liszt travelled next to Italy, 
appeared in the winter of 1839 again in Vienna, and 
then gave concerts in Pesth, where the enthusiasm, 
tinged with nationality, threatened to run into 
madness. There oecurred the strange presentation 
of the sabre of honour. Who can blame the fiery 
Magyars, if they now praised their most celebrated 
countryman as an Hungarian musician, although he 
never spoke nor understood a word of the Hungarian 
language? Liszt showed a genuine Magyar generosity 
in bestowing the entire rich proceeds of his Pesth 
concerts on the humane institutions of that city. 
From Pesth he went, by the way of Vienna, Prague, 
Leipsic and Hanover, back to Paris. In Leipsic he 
met with Mendelssohn and Schumann, who, with all 
their differences in other respects, harmonized in one 
point: their aversion to virtuosity. Liszt's nature 
was hardly sympathetic to them, but the extra- 
ordinary merits of his performances they recognized 
without reserve. Mendelssolin writes to his mother: 
* Thalberg with his tranquillity and limitation is 
more perfect taken as a virtuoso proper; and that is 
after all the measure which one must apply also to 
Liszt, since his compositions stand below his playing. 

But Liszt possesses a certain flexibility and 
diversity of finger, and a thoroughly musical feeling, 
which perhaps can never find its like; I have seen 
no musician with whom, as with Liszt, the musical 
feeling ran down into the very tips of his fingers and 
streamed forth immediately.” Still - more 
and more significantly Schumann 
expresses himselfin his Musikzeitung: “It is no 
longer this or that sort of piano playing, but the ex- 
pression of a bold character altogether, on which the 


there 


eulogistically 


In the year 1845 Liszt took part in the Beethoven 
| festival at Bonn ; he had contributed a great sum to 
|the completion of the Beethoven statue. In the 
following winter he came once more to Vienna, and 
travelled from here to Pesth, Kiew, Constantinople, 
jand Odessa. In 1848 he took up his abode in 
Weimar, where he had already been appointed in 
1842 as Court Capellmeister “ in extraordinary ser- 
| vice.” It was now rumoured, that Liszt would no 
| longer appear as virtuoso, but would work exclusively 
as a composer and director; at the same time the 
|yeport spread of his approaching marriage with a 
| Russian princess. Meanwhile the revolutionary 
| years diverted the general attention from his person: 
Then he attracted attention in 1850 by his enthusi- 
jastic and effective sympathy for Richard Wagner. 
| Liszt has always shown himself encouraging, helpful 
and large-hearted toward younger talents—in con- 
| trast to his protegé, Richard Wagner, for whom as 
man and artist only the dear I exists. By bringing 
| out in Weimar the ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which had been so 
much decried as impossible of performance, and by 
praising the coveted ideal of dramatic music in an 
enthusiastic pamphlet, Liszt has awakened an 
linterest for Wagner in the widest circles, and 
hastened the general acceptance of the ‘“* Lohengrin ” 
perhaps ten years. From this time forward Liszt 
has passed for the head “‘Zukunfts musik” (Wagner, 
then a refugee in Switzerland, could exercise but little 
influence), and Weimar was the place of pilgrimage 
for all disciples of the new direction. The two most 
| conspicuous talents, who attached themselves to 
| Liszt in Weimar, were Joachim and Biilow. The 
former has since expressly and publicly disavowed 
the strivings of the ‘‘New Germans;” Biilow has 
become Liszt’s most zealous apostle and (for a while) 
also his son-in-law. 

With the exception of a slightly esteemed Cantata 
for the Beethoven festival at Bonn, Liszt up to the 
year 1853 had produced no large composition of his 
own. ‘The first occasion, to prove his calling as 
composer and director, was afforded by the musical 
festival at Carlsruhe. In both clraracters he ex- 
perienced a decided failure. When he conducted the 
Ninth Symphony, in places where they had entirely 
lost the time, he had to stop the orchestra and begin 
anew. Asa composer, Liszt in his chorus * To the 
Artists” had produced such an unsingable, untoward 
piece, that even Herr Brendel, the “ Fore-drummer 
of the Zukunfts-Musik,”’ as Otto Jahn called him, 
hardly dared to defend it in his journal. Liszt did 
not feel deterred by this result, but rather spurred to 
truly feverish activity. He composed the great 
‘‘Graner Mass,” a smaller yocal Mass with organ 
accompanimeft, two piano Concertos and nine Sym- 
phonic Poems for orchestra, which already by their 
titles (‘* Tasso,” ‘* Mazeppa,’”’ ‘ Favst,” &c.) 
announced a most decided tendency to program 
music. This is not the place to pass a judgment 
upon these much mooted works. Asit regards their 
success, it seems only settled, now after nearly 
twenty years, that Liszt’s ‘t Symphonische Dicht- 
ungen,” in spite of all the exertions of his party, 
have nowhere gained an abiding foothold for them- 
selves, but, as isolated interesting curiosities, 
still wander homeless from one concert-hall to 
another. The same holds true of his cantatas and 
oratorios, Which seem to have a great success only 
where Liszt's personal magnetism comes to their aid, 


gave most satisfaction (at least in Vienna) was the 
‘Saint Elizabeth”; less so his latest oratorio, 
“Christus,” the first part of which was performed 
here last year, and which now for the first time 
appears complete in Pesth. 

In Weimar Liszt has given a great impulse, and, 
besides the Wagner operas, has caused works of 
Schubert, Berlioz and others, almost nowhere else 
performed, to be rehearsed. The complaint could 
not fail to be raised, that Liszt claimed the theatre 
(led by Dingelstedt) and the orchestra too exclusively 
for his own ends; other clashings, unavoidable in 
small cities, may have partly been the cause—he 
forsook Weimar and betook himself fo Paris. There 
he dined with Louis Napoleon and played before the 
Empress. The conversation turned upon the age of 
the Emperor, and the latter said he was already half 
acentury old. ‘Sire, you are the whole century!” 
replied Liszt. The Emperor offset this compliment 
with the cross of a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, which was still lacking among Liszt's count- 
less decorations, since Louis Phikippe would not 
decorate a virtuoso. Soon after this journey to 
Paris, Liszt removed to Rome; it- was thought at 
first that this was done in order to obtain the 
Pope’s dispensation, so that he might marry a 
divorced Catholic lady. Then suddenly the world 
was astonished by the news that Liszt had taken 
religious orders. The incredible—was now the fact: 
Liszt came back from Rome an Abbé. But 
fortunately he had no idea of playing the rdle ofa 
penitent ascetic. He gave concerts publicly in Pesth 
(for benevolent objects) in the priestly garb, and 
decked with orders ; he took part in all the festivities, 
and charmed the ladies still as much as ever in the 
salon by his gallantry. His whole beariug seems to 
prove the correctness of the answer which Liszt is 
said to have made to more than one intimate friend 
who asked him why he had become an ecelesiastic: 
‘‘ In order to gain a free and independent position.” 
His physical and mental vigour warrants the hope 
that Liszt will yet for many years continue to exert 
the magic of his intellectual and amiable personality 
upon all about him. He is not only a man of genius 
anda great artist, but he is unquestionably one of 
the most extraordinary men of his time, one of the 
most remarkable and most attractive incarnations 
of the modern spirit. 





A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR ARTISTS. 





Under the all-embracing title of ‘ The British 
Musical and Dramatic Institute,” a number of classes 
have been formed for instruction and performance 
in connection with the lyric stage. The movers and 
leaders of this institution are drawn chiefly from the 
two theatres royal Drury Line and Haymarket. 
Messrs. Chatterton and Ryder, Messrs. Buckstone 
and Chippendale, Miss Wallis and Miss Banks, lend 
their names to the direction or to the list of patrons; 
so too does Mr. George Vining, once manager, now 
unattached; and likewise Mr. Charles Warner of 
the Vaudeville. The professional instructors include 
some good names; for instance Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
is prima donna (whatever prima donna in a school 
is: perhaps it means a creator or fashioner of prime 
donne); Mr. F. Chatterton teaches the harp, Mr. J. 
T. Carrodus the violin; Mr. B. Wells the flute, 
Mr. Osborne vocal music. These are cited only 
among several others. For the dramatic instruction 
Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Fanny Wright are, 
inter alios, responsible. The teaching of these and 
other artists is limited of course to finishing in- 
struction accorded to those who wish to make the 
stage, the platform or the orchestra their profession. 
Semi-public practice nights are given fortnightly, to 
which interested outsiders are invited : the object of 
the Institute authorities being to get managers, 
speculators and newspaper critics to attend, for 
publicity and the furtherance of business. We have 
not yet been able to drop in on one of these 
rehearsal nights, but we shall endeavour to pay 4 
call soon. Morning performances at a London 
theatre (probably one of the theatres royal interested) 
will enable students to fortify themselves for ® 
public carcer without further expense than that 
covered by the monthly subscriptions, which are 
10s. 6d. monthly for all included benefits, 5s. for 
choral membership only, or 28. 6d. for orchestral 
membership only. ; 

The scheme is an ambitious one, but there 1s n0 
reason why it should not be carried out, with the 
forces associated in it. Mr. Charles Sleigh is the 
ecretary and manager, and the habitat of the enter- 








and with this they usually vanish. The one which 





prise is 45, Great Russell-street. 
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REVIEWS. 





French Society. From the Fronde to the Great 
Revolution. By Henry Barron Baker, 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1874. 

Last week limited our notice of these volumes to 
that part which treats of the reign of Louis XIV. 
After the Grand Monarque had passed away, in the 
Regency and the accession of Louis Quinze the 
wicked and lascivious spirit of the eighteenth century 
pad ample scope for development. This spirit Mr. 
Baker, individualising it, writes down as “ beautiful 
as Circe, With alluring smiles and wanton eyes that 
fire men’s souls .with passion and entice them to 
perdition,” with “unbelief and defiance of God 
written upon its brazen forehead, and beneath its 
dainty silks and satins is the corruption of death.” 
And yet with this wicked spirit rose also its opposite ; 
the century was not more infamous for lust and 
profanity and corruption than for the spirit of free 
inquiry which made mighty headway at this time. 
The love of liberty, the search for truth, could no 
longer be stifled. Descartes had overthrown 
Aristotelian philosophy with its old conservative 
tenets; Freret and Fourmont had attacked the 
received chronology ; Montesquieu was quoting the 
form of English government as an example to his 
countrymen ;_Barbeyrac the Calvinist was proclaim- 
ing the right of private judgment and the liberty of 
conscience. Truly, if the days of Louis XV. were 
days of infinite vice, they were also days when the 
dawn of liberty was warming with colour the hills, 
afterwards to grow blood-red in the glare of the 
Revolution. 

Louis Quinze grew up to manhood without much 
care for anything but hunting and amours. His 
affection for his queen, Marie Leczinska, lasted as 
long as her youthful attractions ; then Pompadour 
succeeded ; then a series of them, down to Dubarry. 
The Pompadour built the Little Trianon; planned 
the Place Vendéme and Madelaine; planted the 
Champs Elysées and the boulevarts ; and established 
the great Sevres manufactory. A magnificent 
courtesan, this. Her little suppers in the Small 
Trianon were unique in their way. In those days 
gastronomy was a fine art, and nobles and great 
ladies did not disdain to cook. The king himself 
donned the cook’s apron, and was celebrated for his 
poulets au basilic and eggs prepared in different 
ways. M. Goutant was the hero of the salad, Coigni 
of the roti; each member of the party was famous 
insome particular branch of the art, and all were 
ever tasking their ingenuity to invent new dishes. 
As at Choisy and Belle Vue, the attendance of 
domestics was entirely dispensed with; when one 
course was finished, a stamp of the foot signalled the 
attendants beneath; the table sank through a trap 
in the floor, and another ready-furnished rose in its 
place. The dishes were interspersed with vases filled 
with the rarest and most beautiful flowers. Licen- 
tious as these brilliant réunions were, their refine- 
ment and elegance form a favourable contrast to the 


coarse, drunken gluttony that characterised the | 


English gatherings of the time, which were equally 
sensual and far more brutish. 

Ona Court and society thus corrupt to the core, 
the suecession of Louis Seize put the seal of fri- 
volityand weakness. The new king was not wicked, 
like his predecessor, but he was without the slightest 
moral robustness. Asa private gentleman, mounted 
upon his lock-making hobby-horse, he would have 
ambled through life, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. But as a king he was a sad failure. 
Of genius he had nothing, and but even little of 
talent; by nature he was cold to repulsion, inert to 
stagnation. There is very little to admire in his 
character until it was ennobled by misfortune, but 
something to dislike and something to despise. 
When France was seething with discontent, the 
king hid himself from his wife and courtiers in 
order to make locks. The Queen too, afterwards so 
dignified in her misfortunes, was extremely weak 
at first. Our author describes her as a light-hearted 
girl, rebelling against all restraint, and as fond of a 
romp as though she were the daughter of a butcher 
ora baker. The moment she can steal away from 
the tedious state ceremonials, off she runs, brimful 





of delight, to her private apartments to rid herself 


of her trappings, sometimes even rending them in 
her impatience. Free of these incumbrances, she 
cries, merrily, “‘ Now Iam no longer a queen.” Then 
away into the gardens for a scamper, or, perhaps, a 
donkey-race, or some merry game. She goes to the 
ball of the opera incognita ; the king, methodical in 
all things, always retires to rest at one hour. One 
night, impatient to get away, she puts the hand of 
the clock forward. Another night, when going to 
an assembly, attended by only one lady, the carriage 
breaks down, and she finishes the ride in a fiacre. 
The story of the Diamond Necklace has afforded 
plots for many French novels and plays. The 
scandal, as retold by Mr. Baker, corroberates that 
view which exonerates Marie Antoinette from all 
complicity. Cardinal Prince Rohan, Mdme. de 
Camotte, the notorious Cagliostro, and a courtesan 
named Gay d'Oliva appear to have been the con- 
spirators—the first, however, an unwitting and 
deceived conspirator. This man was perhaps the 
most licentious and daring priest of the time. Being 
wealthy and powerful, he dared to lift his lascivious 
regards to the Queen herself. He confided his 
passion tu the Counters de Lamotte, a scheming 
unscrupulous woman about the Court, who had 
risen from the dregs of the people (but, for all that, 
was descended, illegitimately, from Henry II. of 
France). Madame de Lamotte’s plotting brain 
conceived out of this confession a plan whereby she 
hoped to realise a fortune. She imparted to the 
Cardinal in strict secresy that his passion was not 
hopeless, that the Queen regarded him with a 
favourable eye, but dared not give the slightest 
indication of such a feeling in public. This declara- 
tion was shortly followed by pretended applications 
for loans—her Majesty was short of money, but 
wished to perform some act of charity. By this means 
several thousands were extracted from the dupe, who 
was only too delighted to give them. But these 
were mere preparations for the grand coup. In the 
year 1773, Louis XV. had ordered Boehmer, the 
Court jeweller, to make for Madame du Barry a 
magnificent necklace, which was to be composed of 


five hundred diamonds, and the cost of which was to~ 


be 1,800,000 livres (£80,000). The King died before 
it was completed, in consequence of which it was 
thrown upon M. Boehmer’s hands, and no one eould 
be found wealthy or extravagant enough to purchase 
it. One day Mdme. de Lamotte informed the Cardinal 
that the Queen had conceived a passionate desire to 
possess this precious ornament, but that the low 
state of the Royal funds at the time rendered it 
impossible for her to find the money. She then 
suggested to him that there should be drawn up an 
agreement in which the Queen should engage to pay 
the sum by a certain day and that in the meantime 
he should be security for the fulfilment of the bond. 
Overjoyed with the thought of how completely the 
transaction would place the Queen within his power 
he eagerly consented. The agreement, apparently 
in Marie Antoinette’s handwriting, was brought to 
him, and still further to intoxicate the silly gull, the 
Countess told hiny that she had prevailed upon her 
to give him a meeting on the next night, in the park 
of Versailles. Gay d’Oliva in features and stature 
greatly resembled Marie Antoinette. It was she, 
closely veiled, who was to personate the royal lady at 
the meeting. The night was moonless and there 
was little fear of discovery. The assignation was 
kept: the rapturous lover fell upon his knees to kiss 
the hand so graciously extended ; but, before a word 
could be uttered, Mdme. de Lamotte fushed forward 
to say that some one was approaching; in an instant 
the supposed Queen disappeared; but not before 
she had dropped a rose and murmured, “ You know 
what that means.” On the Ist of February, 1786, 
the necklace was delivered at the Cardinal’s apart- 
ments at Versailles, from which it was fetched by a 
valet wearing the royal livery. The Countess 
continued to cajole the credulous duke with pretended 
messages while she was disposing of the jewels. 
By-and-by, finding that the money was not forth- 
coming according to agreement, M. Boehmer appeared 
upon the scene to request payment. Then tho 
bubble burst, and the fool and the rogues were alike 
consigned to the Bastille. There was a trial of 
several months’ duration, which ended in the Countess 





being condemned to imprisonment for life, and 
branded with the letter V. (voleuse). The others 
Were acquitted; De Rohan, however, being banished, 
Nevertheless no exposure of the conspiracy ever 
cleared Marie Antoinette’s fame. The foul coteries 
of Paris preferred to believe in her guilt; and tho 
shame of this vile scandal clung to her to the very 
day when the guillotine closed her life. 

Mr. Baker warns his readers against conceiving 
an erroneous opinion of the great Revolution as the 
originator of new ideas and a new order of things ; 
but he is inordinately ferocious against the French 
in stating his case, 


We are too apt to regard the first French Revolu- 
tion as a grand cause, whereas it was only a grand 
effect. The tendency of all over-civilised commu- 
nities is towards democracy, and at each succeeding 
stage of artificial advancement the momentum of 
this tendency following a law of physics, increases 
in foree and rapidity. Modern thought and modern 
theories had been fully developed in the pages of Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, the Encyclopmdists, 
and yet more fully in the literature of England and 
Holland. The French Revolution was but an effect 
of those causes from which new effects are yearly 
developing. It is blaspheming heaven to suppose 
that aught of good could arise out of the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror. From the hour in which she 
gave herself up to that bloody frenzy, France has 
been accursed: the restless fever of a demoniae hag 
coursed through her veins, causing her to howl and 
rend and rave for she knows not what. Fickle and 
ungrateful as the Athenians, cruel and bloodthirsty 
as the Romans, the Paris mob respects no power but 
the power that can destroy it. The liberty it thirsts 
for is the liberty of the savage—the liberty to kill 
and destroy. It ever tramples upon the fallen, and 
licks the hand of the conqueror. One day it shouts 
“ Vive la Commune!” tugs at the Vendome Column, 
and fires the city. The next day its ery is, “A 
bas la Commune!” and “Vive” anything or any- 
body that happens to be uppermost, and is more 
eager than the Versaillists themselves to hunt down 
and butcher the Communists, whom at the slightest 
sign of successful reaction it would hug and shout 
for as lustily as ever. Freedom to it is like aleohol 
to a confirmed drunkard—a moderate, wholesome 
quantity serving only to create a raging thirst, and 
plunge it into drunken excess. 





It will be seen that the author is a strong 
partisan: indeed the energy of the advocacy or 
|antagonism often defeats itself by provoking dis- 
| trustful caution in the reader. When we are told 
in life that So-and-so is the most atrocious scoundrel 
unhung, we often mentally concede a good deal in 
So-and-so's favour. And so with the victims of Mr. 
Baker's eloquence. At the same time his descrip- 
tions are thoroughly dramatic, and always interest 
the reader eyen if they do not convince him. 





The ‘*Union” School Song Garland. A Collection 
of Songs for School and Home Use. The Music 
arranged for two Trebles and Bass, and printed in 
Hamilton’s Patent “ Union” Musical Notation. 
Glasgow: Hamunton, 1873. 


The favour with which the ‘* Union School Singing 
Book” was received by Teachers induced the pre- 
paration and issue of the present book of songs, 
printed in the same notation. It is simply a collec- 
tion of songs for practice and recreation, embracing 
a number of German melodies, united to suitable 
words, tunes from American and other sources, anda 
large proportion of the home songs of our own country. 
Good and pleasing melodies are united to suitable 
verses, and the parts are flowing and singable, and 
at the same time effective and musician-like. 

The peculiar notation is doubtless an advantage 
to the learner on the “moveable do” system, and 
the work deserves encouragement both for ils 
intention and its execution. 





Houtoway’s Pitts.—The Hour of Danger.—Discase com- 
monly eemes on with slight symptoms, which neglected incresse 
in extent anl gradually grow dangerons—a condition which 
betrays the grossest remissners, when it is known that these 
Pills, taken in accordance with their ace  mpanying dircetiors, 
would not only haye checked but conquered the incipient dis- 

,order. Patients daily forward details of the mort remerkeble 
and instructive cases in which by timely attentiin to Hoj- 
loway’s advice they were undoubtedly raved from severe iners. 
‘These Pills act primarily on the digestive organs, which they 
stimulate when sluggish and inactive; and, recendly, upon the 
blood, which they thoroughly purify, and hence is derived the 
general tone they impart, and thelr power of suljugating 





bypochondriaciym, dyspeps'a, and nervous complaints. 
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Mr. John Brougham has been dramatizing “ Little 
Dorrit.” 





“‘ Petrus,” a@ new oratorio, by’ Theodore Bertold, 
has been produced in St. Petersburg. 
Octave Feuillet’s new comedy “ Le Sphinz” was 
read last week at the Comédie-Frangaise. 

The new opera by Herr Emmerich, at Weimar, 
“' Der Schwedensee,”’ has been successfully produced. 





A new oratorio by Herr Kiel entitled “ Christus” 
was performed on the 26th ult., at the Reichenshalle, 
Berlin. 





M. Lecoeq’s new opera “ Giroflé Girofla,” will soon 
be produced by M. Humbert at the Alcazar, in 
Brussels. 





M. Guilmant, organist of La Sainte Trinité, 
Paris, will give several recitals at the Albert Hall 
this season. 





A successor to ‘‘ Nemesis,” of the same order of 
play, and by the same author as a matter of course, 
is in rehearsal at the Strand. 





The Magdeburg Singakademie, under the direction 
of Kapellmeister Wehe, have performed a sacred 
work of Rubinstein called ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 





Sefior Garcfa Gutierrez has in the press (Madrid) 
two dramas accepted at the Teatro de Apolo, both of 
which will be produced during the present season. 





Malle. Theresa has just appeared at the La Valette 
Theatre at Marseilles, and been very coldly received. 
Some applause given her was mingled with hisses. 





The death is announced of the self-called ‘‘ Pro- 


North. He died at the age of sixty, 


after a y 
diversified and erratic career. - 





A letter from Naples describes the enthusiastig 
success obtained by Verdi's “ Aida” at the San Carlo 
Theatre. Madlle. Krauss, who played the principal 
part, was recalled twelve times. 





A new theatre is being built in Leipsic which wij] 
remain open all the year round. ‘The edifice will 
be surrounded by a magnificent garden reserved for 
the clientéle of the establishment. 





The Trustees of the British Museum hayo agreed 
to resign their patronage into the hands of the 
Government. The staff of the Museum comprises 
about four hundred persons of all grades, 





A translation of Mdme. Georges Sand’s play of 
‘* The Marquis de Villemer” has been produced at the 
Valle Theatre in Rome, but was considered deficient 
in dramatic interest, and very coldly received, 





On Thursday last week occurred the sudden death 
of Mr. Edmonds, the prompter at the Princess's 
Theatre, with which establishment he has been 
connected for upwards of twenty years. He died of 
apoplexy. 1 

From Havannah come reports of the success of 
the Italian Operatroupe. Lucca has sung in“ Faust” 
‘“* La Favorita,” and other operas. Ilma di Murska 
has made a hit as Linda, a part which she did not 
assume in New York. 





Mr. Carter’s Choir and Band will perform Handel's 
oratorio ‘‘ Samson” at the Royal Albert Hall, on 
Thursday next, when the same accompaniments for 
the brass and reed instruments will be used as at 
Covent Garden last autumn. 





The Saxon Government awarded a subsidy of 
875,000 thalers to the town of Dresden towards 
building a new opera theatre, on the condition that 
the municipality will impose upon the manager an 
obligation to perform a classical work at least once 
a month. 





The eighteenth annual dinner of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund will be given at 
Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 18th inst. Mr. 
John Oxenford will take the chair and deliver an 
address. Mr. B. Webster, President of the Fund, 
is also among the speakers. 





Female instrumentalists are growing all the mode. 
Besides the Swedish Quartet and the Viennese Lady 
Orchestra, we hear of a Trio of Ladies who have 
established themselves successfully in Vienna, and 
of a new feminine orchestra conducted by Frau 
Messerschmidt-Griiner in Berlin. 





Mrs. Hermann Vezin starts next month on her 
provincial tour with a company to play Sir Charles 
Young’s comedies. A new piece by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, being an adaptation of ‘ Bleak House,” 
will also be produced. Mr. W. A. Burt will be the 
acting and Mr. Reginald Moore the stage manager. 





The Brixton Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
Lemare, who recently gave a good rendering of 
Sullivan’s “Light of the World,” announces for 
Monday, the 16th inst., a performance of Signor 
Randegger’s “Fridolin” and Mr. Henry Smart's 
“‘ Bride of Dunkerron.”” This society deserves every 
encouragement. 





The Criterion Theatre will open at Easter, if 
licensed; but the Lord Chamberlain is in Russia. 
and the new house must wait for his approving 
signature. There is however little fear as to the 
result. Mrs. John Wood will probably form the 
first attraction, in a pley written for her by Mr. 
Byron, who will also himself act. 





The Scotsman ascribed to the late Sheriff H. 
Glassford Bell the authorship of the comic song 
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———— 
ever. Sheriff Bell was wont to sing it; but he was 
not its author. It was written by Thomas Hudson 
who died in London in 1844. It was, probably. 
composed fifteen years before his death. 





Mr. Wybert Rousby, of the Royal Princess’s 
Theatre, writes, stating that certain advertisements 
which are being paraded through the streets an- 
nouncing a ‘‘ Mrs. Rousby’s Fancy Dress Ball—no 
youchers,” are unauthorised either by his wife or 
pimself, and that they have no cognisance of the 
matter referred to in the announcements. ' 

The Nether-Rhenish Festival will take place this 
year at Cologne, and is fixed for Whitsuntide. The 
program comprises Beethoven's Pastoral Symplony 
and Handel’s ‘‘ Samson”’ on the first day; Hiller’s 
“Destruction of Jerusalem’? and Brahms’ “ Tri- 
umphlied” on the second ; and on the third a miscel- 
lanous concert at which Herr and Frau Joachim will 
assist. 





The failure of Boucicault’s adaptation called ‘ A 
Man of Honour” is reported from New York, and 
the coincident death of the actress, Miss Alexander, 
who played the chief part. It is even suggested 
that the fiasco brought on the fatality; for Miss 
Alexander was a débutante in New York. But the 
assumption that she fretted herself to death is 
highly improbable. 





The first of the four concerts organised by M. 
Lacombe, pianist, and Mdme. Lacombe, cantatrice, 
for the benefit of those patriotic Alsatians and 
Lotharingians who have decided on remaining French, 
took place on Thursday last week in the Salons 
Erard, Rue du Mai, and afforded great satisfaction. 
The second concert was to take place yesterday with 
avery attractive program. 





A Neapolitan correspondent states that two prizes 
are promised by the Italian Government for the best 
dramas—one for 2000 lire, another for 1000 lire. 
The Academia Pontaniana, too, has proposed for the 
competition of all Italians, with a prize of 1000 lire, 
the following subject :—‘‘ An Italian comedy, either 
in verse or prose, with a view to the improvement of 
norals, with the means adapted to the object.” 





News from Cairo says that the Viceroy has asked 
‘Richard Wagner to write him an opera on an 
Egyptian subject, The terms offered are said to be 
brilliant, It is understood that the Viceroy of 
Egypt is an admirer of Wagner's music, and has 
contributed £500 to the Bayreuth scheme: The 
Trovatore slily remarks that nobody is so wel] 
qualified to write Egyptian music as the author of 
“ Tannhiduser.” 





A French musical magazine, noticing the perform- 
ance of M. Guilmant on Cavaillé-Coll’s fine organ in 
the Sheffield Music Hall, states the whole of the 
English Press are in raptures with his playing, and 
all agree that he is far superior to ‘‘ M. Bast, who 
is said to be and justly the most accomplished 
organist in the three kingdoms.” Among the pieces 
played by M. Guilmant is specially named the 


celebrated chorale by Luther “Shee e conquering here 
comes” { | 





The loss to art of Mdme. Parepa-Rosa will never 
be thoroughly appreciated ; but its effect will begin 


immediately to make itself known. With the close 
of this week the Parepa-Rosa troupe disperses; of 
the principals some will be absorbed in London 
engagements, and Messrs. Castle and Sher Campbell 
return to America; and the instrumentalists and 
choristers will be absorbed by the large opera-houses. 
Mr. Rosa himself seeks the solace of travel on the 
So ends as fair and laudable an enter- 
Prise in English music as recent years have ever 


continent. 


shown. 





The United States is to have the honour of pro- 
ducing the first Shakespeare Cyclopedia. It har 
been undertaken by Mr. W. A. Wheeler. The title 
of his work will be “ A Cyclopedia of Shakespearean 
Literature; designed to elucidate the biography of 


the Poet, the antiquities, geography, topography, 
political and natural history, and bibliography of 
his works, and lives and writings of his editors, 
ranslators, commentators, and critics.” In the 
preparation of the work, the assistance of the best 
Shakespearean scholars in America and England 
will doubtless be enlisted. 





Miss Rose Hersee is about to enter the honour- 
able rank of titular Mesdames. She will shortly 
wed Mr. Arthur Howell, a son of Edward Howell 
the contrabasso, and himself a musician with a 
practical knowledge of the orchestra. Mr. Howell 
has for some time been connected with the Parepa- 
Rosa troupe, and in the absence of Mr. Rosa, 
necessitated by the family cares which have ended 
so sadly, he has had the whole direction of the 
company during their tour. Tho marriage is thus 
a closer association of those professional pursuits 
and prospects in which both parties have for some 
time been interested. ‘The gentleman gets a charm- 
ing prima donna, the lady a clever chef. 





The plot of Mr. Tom Taylor's forthcoming drama 
at the Olympic is based upon the story of Lord 
Clancarty, narrated in the last volume of his History 
of England by Lord Macaulay, who says—‘‘ In the 
case of one great offender, there were some circum- 
stances which attracted general interest, and which 
might furnish a good subject to a novelist or 
dramatist.” This great offender was Macarthy, Earl 
Clancarty, who, as a boy, married fourteen years 
before Elizabeth Spencer, daughter of Lord Sunder- 
land (then Secretary of State), a girl under eleven 
years of age. On his re-appearance, Macarthy re- 
conquered the love of his wife, and owed to her 
intercession his escape from the penalties of treason. 





General regret in the theatrical world has been 
caused by the death of Mr. John Douglass, the popular 
proprietor of the Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate, 
which melancholy event occurred very suddenly at 
11.25 on Saturday morning at his residence, Castle 
Villa, Dalston. The deceased gentleman had been 
suffering for the past nine months from consumption, 
but although his position was known to be critical, 
this sudden termination was unexpected. Mr. 


_| Douglass, who was in his sixtieth year, had been for 
many years proprietor of the Standard, and by his 
excellent management had won golden opinions 
On receipt of the information at the theatre 
announcements were at once circulated stating that 
no performances, either morning or evening, would 
take place, to the great disappointment of a crowd 


from all. 


which had already assembled for admission. 





week to members of the musical profession. 


dress in a blaze. 


attended with most painful consequences. M. Gouget 


and wrists of the passenger. 


livelihood. 


a 


The mortal extinction of organ-grinders was advo 
cated in these columns some monthsago. But stil 


ladies and the like. 


in Paris. 





Two accidents from fire happened in Rouen last 
One of 
the chorus at the Rouen Theatre, during the per- 
formance of an opera-bouffe, approached too near 
the flamiug footlights, and in a moment set her 
Quick as thought, the girl threw 
herself down, and in a few moments the flames were 
extinguished without occasioning any ifijury further 
than that of destroying the flimsy costume which 
had caught fire. The other accident was unfortunately 


a composer, was travelling in a railway carriage at 
night correcting some proofs by the aid of a little 
petroleum lamp. A jolt of the train caused the lamp 
to break, and the burning oil flowed over the hands 
So serious were the 
burns that amputation was immediately declared to 
be necessary, and the poor sufferer sustained at once 
the loss of his hands and his means of gaining a 


more beneficial to the public, and we think also to 
themselves, would be the euthanasia of those horrid 
monstrosities who shock the general decency from 
time to time—two-headed nightingales, pig-faced 
There are just now two or 
three imitations in London of the disgusting 
Homme-chien that was exhibited a little while ago 
If frauds, the accomplices of the swindle 


should be prosecuted; if real, these deformities 
should be removed to some asylum. The pair in 
question—or pairs, for there seem several—aro 
advertised with hideous placards on the walls of 
railway stations, &c., as a man and child with dog- 
like faces and covered with hair, which is parted 
down the centre of the nose and brushed sideways, 
much as a terrier’s bair grows. These effigies are 
repulsive in detail, rendered more so by the bright 
colouring ; and their brutalising effect upon the 
crowd when thus repeated on every street-hoarding 
cannot be too severely censured. If anybody wrote 
appeals urging the public to become morbid and 
vicious in enjoyment, or published songs in praise 
of shocking malformations in nature, he would be 
justly execrated; but by the aid of pictures and 
shows precisely the same teaching is effected with 
impunity. 





At the Melbourne Prince of Wales Opera House 
‘* Poliuto” was produced, for tho first time in 
Australia, on the 12th November, and “ Luisa 
Miller” has been revived. On the 1st December 
the season was extended for twelve nights, with 
reduced prices. Preparations for a Christmas 
pantomime were also being made for this theatre, 
and a company engaged, with particular reference 
to musical capabilities. The last of a series of very 
well-arranged concerts by Mr. Joseph Summers, at 
the Town-hall, took place on the 29th November. 
Though they may not have proved a source of great 
profit to Mr. Summers, they confirmed the general 
belief in his claim to rank as a leading musical 
director. The series will also be agreeably re- 
membered, in consequence of its having been the 
occasion for introducing to the Victorian public 
Miss Alice Wooldridge as a vocalist of particular 
merit, who is generally regarded as a valuable 
acquisition to the ranks of musical performers in 
that city. At the Theatre Royal the pieces have 
consisted of the old French melodrama of ‘‘ Pauline,” 
“* Black-eyed Susan,” ** The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” 
and ‘ Belphegor.” The company has lost the 
services of some of its leading members, including 
Miss Shepparde, who has gone to Sydney, and Mr. 
Ireland, who is still disengaged. The Smith com- 
bination company at the Princess’s has enjoyed a 
reasonable measure of success, and is going to 
Adelaide, from which Mrs. Bates and her company 
have returned. 





One of the most pathetic of recent circumstances, 
fraught as it is with a lesson so often disregarded, 
is the death of a child-violinist of seven years of 
age, at Boston. We quote the story as related by 
the American press. 


His father was a member of a theatre orchestra in 
London, named Speaight, and Master James, when a 
baby of less than three years, had untaught developed 
an astonishing facility with the violin, so that he 
played ‘‘ by ear’’ everything he heard, even to the 
part of the first violin in elaborate overtures. Four 
years ago, he was brought to this country to be 
exhibited. Master Speaight has played in all the 
principal cities of the Union. He was always 
kindly greeted as he tripped down to the foot-lights, 
and invariably encored after playing his solo, when 
he would usually take his place in the leader's chair 
and conduct the orchestra through an overture, and 
the enthusiasm which he displayed will never be 
forgotten by those fortunate enough to have seen 
him. He was slight, ethereal, and seemed to live in 
music alone, having attained a delicacy and senti- 
ment which would have done credit to a mature 
artist. There was no judicious check given to his 
morbid development, his father thinking that it 
was “so natural” that it couldn’t hurt ‘im. He 
was not quite seven years of age, but for the last 
two years he has been dragged from one end of the 
country to the other, his immature energies de- 
stroyed by constant travel and constant labour, his 
.| nights turned into days, the hours when~he should 
1 have been permitted to sleep made hours of wakeful- 

ness and toilto him. He was always in the midst 
of excitement; his nerves were ever at their full 
tension. On Saturday aftertioon, he played in the 
Boston theatre, felt ill, and was excused from his 
share in the evening’s performance, During the 
evening his father heard James say from his bed, 
“Gracious God, make room for another little child 
in heaven!” and sy sg he was talking in his 
sleep as A going to soon after, found that he 
was . 


’ 
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Here then is one more victim to precocious talent 
The little soul, 
living or dying, was blighted by the greed for money. 
The poor child, even had he lived to man’s estate, 
would not have had it in his power to look back 
upon any period in his early career in which he had 
been as other children. No sweet retrospections of 
childish hopes and fears would have ever been his. 
If men are but children of a larger growth, there are 
also children who are but men of a smaller growth, 
and he was one of these unfortunates. There is 
something exquisitely sad in the contemplation of 
such a blighted life. The mercy is when it closes 
prematurely like this little one’s. Otherwise a dulled 
stunted intellect and dwarfed faculties generally 
succeed the abnormal blaze of genius and extreme 
youth. Much responsibility rests upon the parents 
who thus warp the natural development of a child’s 
powers; but quite as much blame rests with the idle 
gaping public which cheers instead of reprehending 
the antics of these poor innocents. 


unnaturally fostered and forced. 





THE NEW ACADEMICIEN. 





The French Academy have elected M. Alexandre 
Dumas, M. A. Mézidres, and M. Caro, to the three 
chairs which had fallen vacant. In so doing it has 
been held that the Academy have honoured letters 
more purely than is their wont. So perhaps they 
have. Monsieur Mézidres is a professor of the 
College of France, a contributor to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and an admirable Shakespearologist 
and critic. M. Caro is equally a professor at the 
same College, and a contributor to the same 
As for M. Dumas, most of the reading 
and playgoing world knows him pretty well; and 
nobody will think the compliment paid him an 
exaggeration of his ability, however much it may 


magazine. 





have proceeded from a false estimate of the weight 
exercised by such a writer in French literature. It 
must not be forgotten that to find a chair for the 
author of ‘La Dame aux Camélias"’ M. Taitie had 
to be shown to the door. And the eclecticism which 
could choose the preacher of demi-mondaine ethics 
and paradoxical sentiment to an historian and 
essayist of Taine’s gravity, and a scholar of Taine's 


catholic research, leads one almost despairingly to | Canterbury, our Lord Chancellors, Chief Justices, 
aly ‘ 


cease looking for the estimation of serious and golid 
merit in France. It would seem that the reputation 
that flashes and glitters in that country, though its 
shining may be pinchbeck—nay, be even the sheen 
of putrescence—is honoured and extolled beyond the 
fame that burns with a steady undeviating light. 
The new Académicien is honourably to be contrasted 
with his dead father as regards the moral tempera- 
ment, though he is nothing like so gifted, intellec 
tually, as the elder Dumas. Alexandre pire was a 
mighty spendthrift of money and genius — an 
inordinate wastrel, and as unscrupulous as ex- 
travagant. Alexandre fils was, almost from his 
youth, careful, and firm of resolution, and honest of 
and laborious. Not with his father's 
spasmodic fits of diligence; his morning's work was 
not to cover thirty-six quarto pages with writing; he 
worked slowly and toilingly, but he never flinched, 
and he did not riotously dissipate. He commenced 
by trying sensational novels like his father, but he 
found he had not imagination enough of the creative 
port; so he set to work at the analytical school of 
pocial dissection. The subjects nearest at hand 
were the persons among whom his early life had 
been cast, and a study of these models gave effect to 
the novel ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias,” and to works 
like “Le Demi-Monde,” ‘‘ Le Fils Naturel,” &c. 
Partly the success of these works, and partly the 
political atmosphere of France, led him to confine 
himself nearly wholly to this unsavoury groove. In 
the days of the Empire, a fiction-writer's subjects 
were limited to those fields in which neither politics 
nor religion entered as motors of action. In the 
hospital and the bagnio he could be as analytical as 
he pleased; but woe betide his steps if he entered 
the council hall or the church. The Empire saw no 
objection to M. Dumas’s literary filtration of the 
social cesspools; as for the people who protested 
against his plays and books as corruptions of 
decency, lot them keep away fromthem. Fallait pas 


purpose, 


|return, represented by its learned Forty, elects M. 

















jwy aille. Noman is bound to seek out a bad odour. 
The Republic (second of the series) had declined t 
license **La Dame aux Camélias” for the stage; 
the Home Minister, Léon Faucher, had prohibited it 
at the Vaudeville, where it was accepted. But a 
year after the Empire took the place of Republican 
institutions, and M. de Morny had no moral scruples 
on the matter. Quite the contrary: so long as 
people occupied themselves with wrangling over the 
morality or immorality of a stage play, they would 
not worry themselves about politics. The ‘* Dame 
auc Camélias” was produced in 1852, and took the 
city by storm. From that day to this the career of 
Dumas fils has issued by prosperous paths. 

It is due to M. Alexandre Dumas to concede that 
his social-filtrating habits have always been accom- 
panied by the sincerest protestations. He never 
stirred up a bad odour but with the assurance that 
he was acting for the best. In later Republican 
days he has grown even more of an homme sérieuz. 
Thus nothing but the strongest conviction that great 
good arrives by probing into obscure heaps of iniquity 
would have induced him to write an ‘ Zomme-Femme” 
or a ‘* Femme de Claude.’ His psychological paint- 
ings of the revolting are always prompted by the 
love he bears the public. And he is fond of 
whipping that Parisian prurience which has all along 
been his mainstay and patron. He abuses the 
people for having the tastes which he himself has 
grown rich by indulging. Altogether a peculiar 
character as an ethical guide is this M. Alexandre 
Dumas: a dangerous leader, if his lessons were 
received with attention instead of being laughed at, 
as all paradoxes are in France—laughed at and 
enjoyed. Take the last honour paid to M. Dumas as 
an instance how little France believes in him. To 
judge from his plays and books and pamphlets, M. 
Dumas holds that the French are, politically and 
morally, the most flippant, ignorant and debauched 
people under the sky. And the French nation in 


Dumas to the Academy. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


We have new biographies of our Archbishops of 
] 


our foremost physicians, our distinguished painters, 





and now we are promised fresh annals touching our 
remarkable musicians. ‘The romance of musical 


biography that appeared just fifty years ago under | 


the title of ‘ Dictionary of Musicians,” &e., is to be 
supplemented or amended by a dictionary of the 
present times, under the editorship of Mr. George 
Grove. Musical biography in this country rests 
fundamentally upon the labours of Hawkins and 
Burney, two most praiseworthy historians, and both 
models in their way for putting in brief and con- 


| densed form the pedigree, education, and actions of 
our musical artists. 
| sessed the heart of an Izaak Walton, or the fun and 
| satire of an Horace Walpole, but they were well up 


Neither of these worthies pos- 


in their labours, and what they did was done con- 
scientiously, and to the best of their abilities. There 
has been no James Boswell amongst the musicians. 
George Frederie Handel, our great musical Samuel 
Johnson, unfortunately for history, passed his life 
without the note or comment of any really intimate 
friend; for Mainwaring and Coxe knew little or 
nothing of Handel as to his artistic opinions or his 
ordinary conversation. 

Handel kept up no diary; Haydn for a time did, 
and most interesting it is, although a mere scrap. 
Mozart and Beethoven wrote some letters, and being 
the results of the natural call of the day’s duty, they 
afford pleasure to all readers. Yet small and trifling 
is the record of the personal lives of the great com- 
posers of the last century. Many of our native 
musicians have given their personal recollections, 
anecdotiana, and general sketch of their professional 
life, but none of these works ever took a prominent 
position, or remained as a trustworthy classic. 
Literature was not the forte of our musical men in 
days of yore, and the greater part of these remi- 
niscences and records of transactions connected with 
professional business, was compiled by other hands 
than the presumed writer. Most of these works 


land have passed into many hands. 





es 
lisplay no genius, little taste, and legs heart 
Chere have been some few autobiographies of note 
written with higher and better aims, and possessing 
the certain charm of unsophisticated production, 
ruth and naturalness in description never fai}< in 
giving both interest and delight. The autobj. 
graphy of Spohr, and the diaries of Moscheles, are 
not void of agreeable associations, but they contain 
nothing enchanting, and not much of instruction 
or information. The musical organisation of Louis 
Spohr was neither deep, poignant, nor intense; he 
had great perception of the mechanical power of his 
favourite instrument, and high talent in orchestra] 
combination; but all his efforts fell short from 
confined horizon, and to an incessant and restless 
tillage of his own peculiar acreage. He neve r, for 
his writings, sniffed fresh atmosphere, travelled over 
the hills, sought new climes, or looked out for new 
ways. He considered himself perfect, and neyer 


permitted his freehold to lie fallow. Moscheles 


‘when critical is ordinarily impartial, and his record 


of music and musical people may be perused with 
thankfulness, if not with veneration and enthusiasm, 

At the opening of the present century there 
appeared here, in England, several different publi- 
cations containing the history of the lives of our 
native musical professors. There were the volumes 
by Bingley and Busby, and in later days the 
histories of Stafford and Hogarth. Our present 
standard biography is that by Sainsbury, which we 
have mentioned at the beginning of this notice—the 
celebrated ‘ Dictionary of Musicians —published 
in 1824. With regard to the lives of the dead, the 
book contains nothing new. It is a mere reprint 
from Hawkins and Burney, and such other sources ag 
were at immediate hand, The plan adopted with 
respect to the living musicians was very simple. A 
letter was addressed to each, requesting the recipient 
to send to the proposed publisher an account of his 
birth, parentage, education, and doings of his pro- 
fessional life. Many made themselves excessively 
happy over this employment, and this dictionary is 
full of the autobiographies of nonentities, who would 
lead their readers to imagine they were the greatest 
players and composers the world ever heard of. 
There can be no doubt about the genuineness of 
these nremoranda, for the manuscripts were carefully 
preserved, and have again and again appeared in 
the musical sales of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
At their last 
appearance, the letters were sold separately, and the 
sons and daughters or representatives of the writers 
in many cases sent their agents and bought them 
out and out, so the delicate for the future will be 


| spared much pain, and the snarling and the 


satirical lose their fun. This dictionary is almost 
valueless as to its contemporary information, for 
we hardly need observe that the real musicians of 
the period disregarded the cireular and gave no 
response. So much the worse for them. There 
was the more room for those that acted differently, 
and the greater necessity to make use of the 
romance and nonsense contributed in order to give 
some air of novelty and industry to the under- 
taking. 

There have been more recent musical biographies 
in bulky works of general biographical history, and 
much floating memoranda and isolated memoirs in 
our periodical publications. In cases where the 
subjects of these notices are connected, or had been 
connected, with trade and the shop interest, the 
memoirs are of the most rosy hue and of the most 
ravishing perfume. If the dead musician happen to 
be a foreigner there is an instant rush to get hold of 
his manuscripts. Some one or two of these are 
performed in public as a great rarity, then follow the 
most astounding notices of these wonderful produe- 
tions, and lastly the engraved pages, a scented 
analysis of gorgeous character and immeasurable 
length, more performance by the highly gifted fiddler 
or the greatest interpreter upon the piano alive— 
and the carcase of the poor dead lion is made use of 
to swell up the pride of the violinist and puff out 
the pretensions of the pianist. The avowal of 
honour to the dead, of veneration of departed worth 
is mere fudge, the gilding and ornamenting the tomb 
is undisguised joke. The dead man can write no 
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more, nobody envies him, nobody fears him ; it hurts 
no living rival to proclaim he was a wonderful fellow, 
q miracle of excellence, and it may be innocently 
announced that there is a brand-new edition of the 
dazzling composition so marvellously performed and 
<9 rapturously received. When living he was paid 
with ashes on his head; now he is crowned with the 
jgurel, should there be any bust of the poor man to 
catch hold of and so to adornand display. Gratitude 
for the dead is of no avail to the dead; and the 
word is not known for the living musician unless 
accompanied with the shake and jingle of the opening 
til]. Gratitude for the living musician means a 
lively sense of increasing sales on the part of the 
publisher, with a possible wish that the poor man 
may catch the small-pox or the scarlet fever, and go 
out at once and before he writes any more music 
likely to call off public attention from the pieces now 
inyogue. Publishers are at times at aloss forstocks of 
immortelles wherewith to garland the funeral para- 
phernalia of their manufacturing clients. They 
entertain a mysterious sympathy witha severe cold on 
the part of their favoured artist, a calm watching for 
aud keen insight at a faltering step. Our provider of 
musical provender for the most perceptive of publics, 
turns medical inspector over his producing staff, and 
makes shrewd diagnosis of all their several corporal 
economies. 

The romance of musical biography is not confined 
to this country. The French biographies are in 
many instances veritable fairy tales. The biogra- 
phies of Fétis in some cases are as light and startling 











wrote ‘ Devereux,” and ‘‘ Night and Morning,” the 
pre-Raphaelist who pictured the ‘‘Last Days of 
Pompeii,” and the genial humorist who delineated 
English home life in the ‘* Caxtons,” in ‘* My Novel ” 
and in ‘* What will he do with it,” with touches that 
recall the separate gifts of Sterne and Fielding 
themselves. Conceive this man at the end of his 
days so cunningly disguising his style that his 
authorship of ‘*The Coming Race” was unsus- 
pected, and an unacknowledged serial of his “ The 
Parisians” was running through a magazine and 
the readers never guessed the secret. Is there 
anything in modern fiction less affected and more 
real than the life at Hazeldean—than the pictures 
of Parson Dale, the Squire, Dr. Riccabocea and the 
rest? In the companion novel, is not the character 
of Captain Roland worthy of a niche beside Uncle 
Toby and Colonel Neweome? And to accuse the 
writer of lack of sympathy—of want of geniality! 
To say he was not earnest who limned in bold 
broad colours the fatal deeds at Barnet—the 
impetuous onslaught, the slaying by Warwick of his 
horse, and the grand death of the Earl and his 
brother Montagu, shoulder to shoulder in the fight ! 

But if the American lecturer's remarks do grave 
injustice to a novelist and dramatist who had gifts 
in kinship with those of Goethe, of Schiller, of 
Fielding and Sterne and Scott, his panegyric of 
Charles Dickens by way of contrast comes a little 
malapropos at a time when Mr. Forster's last volume 
has just completed a very disqualifying side-blow at 
Dickens's reputation. If anything can be gathered 


as the pages of Miss Braddon. Some are all pure | from the now finished biography, it is the fact that 


curious portion of this bulky production is the lives 
of our English musicians, especially those of present 
and just past times. Who did Fétis get hold of to 
socram him? We have seen curtain “ historiettes”’ 
as merry and as fallacious as an Easter piece; but 
these are nothing to the imaginative exaltation in 
some of the volumes of Fétis. Mr. George 
Grove, as editor of a Dictionary of Musicians, 
has a task before him which will keep him 
grave and sedate for some time in his endeavour 
to avoid these kinds of pitfalls. To separate the 
wheat from the chaff in the case of the defunct is a 
delicate and anxious employ; but to do so in the 
case of the living is doubly and trebly harassing. 
Itisa pleasant thing to be charitable; a satisfying 
thing to be just ; the truly generous critic desires to 
be both. We wish the new editor of the lives of our 
musicians every success in his manipulation of the 
balances, and in the truthful adjustments of his 
weights of laudation and animadversion. Possibly 
he may please himself; assuredly he is not likely 
to please the majority of those he writes about. | 





THE LATEST LIGHT ON DICKENS. 

In a recent speech or lecture, as we hear, Mr. 
Field the American, father of the impulsive Kate of 
that ilk, committed the error of drawing a com- 
parison between the two novelists, Dickens and 
Bulwer, manifestly to the disparagement of the 
latter. The bulk of Mr, Field’s argument was that 
Bulwer was cynical, insincere, and afflicted with 
dandyism, having no sympathy for the struggling 
crowd, whereas Dickens moved among men and 
went heart and soul among the toilers whose labour 
and pain lay so near to his heart. Amore superficial 
triticism we have not of late.come across. It would 
beem as though the utterer could have read only a 
couple of Bulwer’s works at the most to found 
against Bulwer of all men a charge of lack of 
earnestness, lack of sympathy. Bulwer a mere 
dandy! He was a dandy in his youth, when 
dandyism was the weakness of the times, and when 
he wrote « Pelham,” and was gibbeted by Tennyson. 
But Bulwer was many-sided above most of the 
modern“ereators of fiction, and dandyism was only 
the passing phase of a character which had a dozen 
complexions. His versatility was enormous. Con- 
eelve the dandy who wrote “ Pelham,” the mystic 
who wrote “ Zanoni” and “A Strange Story,” the 
metaphysician who wrote ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers ” and 
“Alice,” the historical poet who wrote “ Rienzi” 
md“ The Last of the Barons,” the romancist who 





_ sensation, others all pure invention. But the most! Dickens was in actual deed far from the pattern of 


earnest heroism which Mr. Field, Mr. Forster, and 
the Dickens coterie generally would make out. His 
enthusiasm for his own writings, his belief in the 
fictitious characters of his own brain, were enormous, 
and amounted almost to a mania. What else are 
we to think of his confessions that the death of Little 
Nell in the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop” left him so dis- 
spirited he could not sleep? that his “ anguish was 
unspeakable,” that he was “ the wretchedest of the 
wretched ?’? When he had to compose the death 
chapters, he declared that he “ trembled to approach 
the place more than Kit; a great deal more than 
Mr. Garland; a great deal more than the Single 
yentleman ;” and further says, ‘‘ Nobody will miss 
her like I shall (sic), What the actual doing will 
be, God knows.” Is this genuine feeling or hysterics? 
Be it as it may, the acuteness of Dickens’s sympathy 
stopped with the imaginary call for it. The fabulous 
disasters of his puppets threw him into profound 
misery; but the struggles and sorrows of those 
near to him seem to have nowise afilicted him. Of 
his father’s debt-haunted existence he made humorous 
capital in the sketch of Micawber and other prison 
scenes. Tor his mother he has but one implacable 
remark that he ‘‘ never has forgotten, never will for- 
get and never can forget ” a certain little circumstance 
which he thinks is to her detriment. The day his 
father died, he started off on an unnecessary expedi- 
tion about the Gnild of Literature and Art; though 
fictitious deaths like those of Little Nell and Paul 
Dombey left him prostrate with grief. Indeed he 
never seems to have forgiven his parents for making 
him work as a boy, though their obvious poverty had 
driven them to it. Whatever in the slightest degree 
detracted from his own enjoyment or conflicted with 
his own interest, appears to have been bitterly 
resented by Dickens. He quarrelled with pretty 
well all his publishers, because they wanted him 
to stick to his written agreements, whereas he 
himself saw the chance of evading them for 
more profitable bargains. All this is told in Mr. 
Forster’s pages, and the bulk of it is out of Dickens's 
own letters, so that the evidence is unimpeachable. 
But such evidence strikes at the notion of Dickens’s 
high moral conscientiousness and humane sympathy. 
As for the assertion that he ‘‘walked among the 
crowd” and felt for its sorrows and toils, that is 
blown to the winds. He walked among the crowd 
and felt for it, only so long as the crowd was un- 
known, but if the crowd came into contact with him 
and at all trod on his toes, he would kick out lustily. 
That was his sympathy for humanity. His family 
quarrels, like those with his publishers, illustrated 





his prickliness of temperament. No doubt the 
feverish unrest of his mental labours contributed to 
make him irritable, and his vanity completed tho 
work by rendering him unreasonable. But then 
other men have worked as hard without sacrificing 
the affections over it. Scott turned out an enormous 
number of books, and none unworthy of him, but 
the end never came so dreary and exhaustive of 
moral power to Scott as it came to Dickens, as his 
later letters certify. 

“However strange it is to be never at rest, and 

never satisfied, and ever trying after something that 
is never reached, and to be always laden with plot 
and plan and care and worry, how clear it is that it 
must be, and that one is driven by an irresistible 
might until the journey is worked out! It is much 
better to go on and fret, than to stop and fret. As 
to repose —for some men there’s no such thing in 
this life. The foregoing has the appearance of a 
small sermon ; but it is so often in my head in these 
days that it cannot help coming out. The old days 
—the old days! Shall I ever, I wonder, get the 
frame of mind back as it used to be then? Some- 
thing of it perhaps—but never quite as it used 
to be.” 
And again, with one of his customary references to 
an imaginary personage of his creation as though it 
were a living entity and afforded a point of com- 
parison :— 

“You will hear of ‘me in Paris, probably next 
Sunday, and I may go on fo Boston. Havo 
general ideas of emigrating in the summer to the 
mountain-ground between France and Spain. Am 
altogether in a dishevelled state of mind—motes of 
new books in the dirty air, miseries of older growth 
threatening to close upon me. Why is it, that as 
with poor David, a sense comes always crushing on 
me now, when I fall into low spirits, as of one 
happiness I have missed in life, and one friend and 
companion I have never made ?” 

In short the character of Dickens, with the new 
light upon it, comes out in rather disappointing 
hues. Enormous energy was there, an excessive 
sentimentalism and sensitiveness for ideal moods 
and deeds, an inordinate egotism and craving to 
have that egotism fed, and a growing irritability 
ripening at times to absolute desperation. All this 
makes a miserable complexion to place upon one of 
the most genial humorists on paper that ever 
lived. But it is the complexion which the latest 
disclosures bestow. 





MOZART’S APPOGGIATURE. 





To rue Eprror. 

Sir,—The other evening I was playing Mozart's 
G Minor Quartét for the pianoforte and strings with 
some friends; in the Andante, bar thirty-five, is the 
following passage :— 








for which I was called to order, as the appoggiature 
were “short.” I have played this Quartet very 
many times, and have heard it frequently, yet never 
heard these appoggiature played short, though they 
are certainly written in my eopy with the ‘ dash.” 
A dispute arose as to the proper way of playing such 
passages in Mozart, and I write to you for your 
opinion which I shall be glad to have. I have been 
told, or read somewhere, that in Mozart’s day and 
tip to his time all appoggiature were considered half 
the value of the succeeding note, and shall be glad to 
know from you, Sir, if I am in error or not. 
Liverpool, January 80, 1874. Ionoramus. 





Bartisn Contzcz ov Heatran, Evston Roan, Lonpor.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the pe! that they have no 
connection with a mi me having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in of James Morison the Hygeist. The on! 


Trade mark on Morison'’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Mortson’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which 
February, 1872, Signed, Monson & Co, 
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GALA PERFORMANCE AT ST. 
PETERSBURG. 


On Wednesday last week, by the Emperor's 
command, the Grand Theatre of St. Petersburg 
opened its doors to give a welcome to the Duke 
of Edinburgh and his bride. The weather was all 
that could be wished, and the pure white snow 
materially assisted to enhance the effect of the 
illuminations, which were much more general than 
on the night of the marriage, or on any other 
subsequent evening. The streets leading towards 
the opera were especially brilliant, and facing the 
bridge which spans the Moika Canal in front of the 
Grand Theatre a flood of light was thrown from the 
naval dep(t. In each window on the basement 
floor of this building was a large anchor formed 
of coloured oil lamps, and along the whole route by 
which the Imperial party drove to the theatre the 
ordinary lamps had been removed and various 
devices in gas had been substituted. During a 
full hour there was a constant flow of carriages 
and sledges in this direction, and the corridors and 
staircases of the theatre swarmed with servants in 
livery, holding the furs and cloaks of their masters 
and mistresses, and availing themselves of every 
opportunity to get a peep of the interior of the 
Balle. At eight o’clock every place in this fine 
opera house was occupied except the Imperial box, 
which is in the centre, opposite to the stage. The 
stalls were entirely filled with men, no one being 
allowed to go there except in uniform, and the 
effect of the variety of uniforms and the innumer- 
able grand cordons was very striking. The front 
row of every one of the six tiers of boxes was 
fringed, as it were, with an unbroken line of ladies 
in exquisite toilets, and the display of jewels was 
remarkable even for Russia. In many of the boxes 
the ladies were in a majority, but generally through- 
out the house the varied colours of the dresses—to 
say nothing of the charms of those who wore them 
—were enhanced by the background of men, almost 
all of whom were in civil or military uniforms, 

For more than half an hour Arditi stood ready 
with his badton in the midst of the band, the 
members of which were dressed in their Court 
uniform, red and gold. Soon after half-past eight 
there was a murmur, then a suppressed hush ran 
through the house. Everybody rose and faced the 
State box, and as Prince Alfred advanced with his 
bride to the front the band struck up the English 
National Anthem, and a cheer rang forth from 
every part of the house, For nearly a minute the 
Czar graciously kept in the background, unwilling 
to take from his daughter and son-in-law any part 
of the honour he wished should be theirs, but when 
at last he stepped to the side of the Grand Duchess 
the cheers became even louder, and the band 
played the Russian National Hymn. It was a 
grand moment, and one that must have been deeply 
felt by all the inmates of the Imperial box. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh at first seemed quite taken 
aback by the warmth of the greeting, and the colour 
in her face came and went—as people say—showing 
the intensity of her emotion. After a short time 
the Emperor beckoned to the other members of the, 
Imperial party to take their places, and the per- 
formance at once commenced with the balcony 
scene in Gounod’s opera of ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 
But well as Patti sang, and charmingly as she 
acted her part, and the same credit must not be 
denied to Nicolini, the attention of the audience 
could not be entirely withdrawn from the centre 
of attraction. The bride and bridegroom were 
in the centre of the box; on the left of the Grand 
Duchess Marie sat the Emperor in the gorgeous 
scarlet uniform of the Cossacks of the Guard; 
next to him wasthe Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and the Grand Duchess Constan- 
tine. On the right of the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
was in English naval uniform with the Ribbon of 
St. Andrew, was the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
the Prince of Wales, in the ‘uniform of an 
English General, the Czareyna, the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, and one of the Grand Duchesses, whom 
I failed to recognise. In the row behind were the 





Czarevyitch, the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Grand 





Duke Constantine, Prince Arthur, in the uniform 
of the Rifle Brigade, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, in the white uniform of the Pussian cuiras- 
and several other distinguished persons. 
The bride wore a dress of white silk trimmed with 
pink satin, and a tunic and train of white tulle with 
bars of pink satin ribbon, anda bunch of roses on 
the left shoulder. She also wore the red ribbon of the 
Imperial family order. Onthe completion of the scene 
from * Romeo”’ the curtain fell, and the Imperial 
party retired for twenty minutes. Servants in the 
Imperial livery were now busy in every part of the 
house, and refreshments were served in all the boxes 
as wellas in the corridors. On the return of the 
Czar and his guests the curtain again ascended, and 
the ballet “* Le Papillon”’ was performed. The mise 
en scene and the costumes were perfect, and the 
dancing first rate. 
performance was concluded, and the Imperial party 
left the house in the same order in which they 
arrived. The Empress was prevented from attending 
the theatre by indisposition. 


81ers, 








THE AREA OF CONCERT-ROOMS. 

Very large ideas, says Mr. H. H.'Statham, Jun., in 
& paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, have been afloat lately as to the number 
of persons who may be accommodated to hear music 
in one building; and a well known writer on archi- 
tecture has made it a charge against us that we are 
content with getting three or four thousand people 
into a concert-room, whereas, if the buildings were 
properly arranged, four or five times that number 
might hear. 

‘ This idea I believe to be a complete fallacy and 
one which those who build such rooms should dis- 
courage. It is impossible by any acoustic expedients 
to secure that music should be intelligibly heard and 
effectively rendered in rooms beyond certain limits 
of size. I say ‘ intelligiby’ heard, because thet, as 
before hinted, is really the point. You may no doubt 
group 15,000 or 20,000 people in such a way that 
they shall all be within sound of the performers and 
have a general notion of what is going on, but that 
is not hearing music. It does not in the least follow 
that because 500 performers produce a certain effect 
in a building of a certain size that 2000 will produce 
an equal effect in a building of four times the area; 
for two reasons. The organ can be in some degree 
adapted to an increased scale of building because its 
sounds are produced purely by mechanism, and by 
a heavier pressure of wind they can be forced up to 
a proportionate strength. 
over-blown music-mills give as much pleasure to the 
ear as the old quieter instruments ; but it must be 
admitted that they can make themselves heard. But 
in regard to other instruments and voices, increase 
of power can only be got by multiplying the numbers, 
and this is not the same thing at all. With increase 
of numbers comes decrease of delicacy, accuracy and 
precision; and besides, a peculiar indistinctness 
and want of sharpness of effect, better felt than de- 
scribed, as if the outlines of the composition were 
blurred and uncertain, the result I suppose of the 
fact that when a thousand or more performers are to 
sing together they must be so far asunder that their 
sounds do not strike the ear with that combined and 
instantaneous effect which can he secured with a 
smaller number. 

“In the second place 15,000 or 20,000 people 
cannot be accommodated within hearing of music at 
all except in a building having a great cubical capacity 
in proportion to its area: that is to say, a vast mass 
of air space between the performers and a great 
portion of the audience, and sound cannot, by 
ordinary means, be forced through this space with- 
out a liability to be dispersed and disturbed in its 
passage. This is not, certainly, a very scientific way 
of putting it, but this is the only way in which I can 
explain the singular effect of the music in the Albert 
Hall as heard in the baleony. You get a part ofa 
phrase, from the violins for instance, distinctly, and 
the other portion of it seems to go away somewhere 
else. You do not hear particular instruments come 


in when they ought, but you find them out when 
This singu- 


they have got half through a phrase. 


=<—_—_—_—X 
lar effect I noticed over and over again the first 


time I visited the building. This is not hearing 
music. I have heard, within a short period, 1000 
performers in the Albert Hall, 500 in Exeter Hajj 
and 250 in the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall, The 
500 produced the greatest effect; but certainly the 
250 in the comparatively small room at Liverpool 
produced more effect than the 1000 in the large 
Hall, and as to clearness of rendering, in regard to 
detail, there is absolutely no comparison. 

‘The corollary from all this is that great build. 
ings like the Albert Hall are unsuitable for a clear 
and intelligible rendering of music: and the result 
would have been far more satisfactory for this end, 
if two halls of half the size had been built, and the 





audience and performers divided between them. It 
may be possible to enable 10,000 people, or at all 


Soon after eleven o’clock the | events 8000, to} hear 500 performers satisfactorily, 


but I do not believe it is possible to enable 20,009 
to hear 1000 with the like result.” 








SCOTLAND. 





EpInpvneu, Feb. 4th, 

Those who wish to give a musical lecture may 
find the following receipt not unworthy of considera. 
tion:—Take a scruple of vague phrases, such ag 
“mellow softness,” ‘ grand magnificence,” “ bean- 
teous delicacy ;” add to this a bushel of anecdotes, 
illustrative of the private life and peculiarities of 
the particular composer you have in hand; throw in 
a handful of fragmentary pieces taken at random 





I do not think these huge 


from the whole range of his works; stir all well 
together, and serve up with as much shirt-front and 
dress-coat as you can muster. Lectures which have 
| been prepared from this recipe it has unfortunately 


| been too often our lot to hear; but when Dr. Spark, 
| of Leeds, was announced to give a lecture on the 


Life and Compositions of Haydn, we certainly 
expected something a little more palatable and 
wholesome than the nauseous compound we 
| generally have administered to us. But, alas! Dr. 
| Spark gid not gratify our expectation. His lecture 
;cn Haydn, while posting us up in all sorts of 
| information about Haydn the man, told us extremely 
| little about Haydn the musician; so that we came 
away without having acquired one single idea in a 
| musical point of view worth remembering. Dr. 
Spark was accompanied by a troupe of Yorkshire 
| vocalists, among whom we may notice Mr. Dodds 
|as decidedly the best artist. The others, though 
| doubtless fair enough in their way, were not quite 
| equal to the pieces they undertook. ‘ With verdure 
clad” and “In native worth” ask for something 
more than ordinary performers. But putting this 
particular lecture on one side, what is the reason 
that musical lectures are, as a rule, so very feeble? 
We hear the most difficult and elaborate composi- 
tions splendidly performed; we have wonderful 
executants and most erudite composers; but directly 
aman gets up to lecture on any subject connected 
with music, he seems to be at a loss what to say, 
or how to treat his subject, and flies off for refuge 
to anecdote and commonplace. This lack of good 
musical lecturers seems to be owing to a serious 
defect in musical education—whose curriculum 
should now comprise something more than theory, 
| practice, and the study of various composers. Music 
has its grammar, and its literature—should it not 
also have its philosophy? 

The same night that Dr. Spark lectured at the 
Literary Institute, M. Jules Kunz lectured at the 
Music Hall. The subject of his lecture, “ The 
National Songs of France,”’ was not of 80 ambitious 
an order as that of the Doctor's, and thus thé usual 
method of treatment (on which we have animad- 
verted above) was not so inappropriate. An excellent 
amateur choir aided the lecturer by rendering the 
illustrations very efficiently.  ‘“ Marlbrook s’en 
va-t-en guerre,” ‘Ca ira,” and the “ Chant des 
Girondins” were particularly well sung. “La Paris- 
ienne,” also well given, was encored. 

Messrs. R. and J. McHardy and Miss McHardy 
gave a concert in the Freemasons’ Hall, on the 31st. 
Of the two brothers Mr. R. McHardy is the better 
singer—possessing a tenor voice of considerable 





power and compass—while Mr. J. McHardy is the 
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so 
petter pianist. The program, which was of a varied 
order, included three pieces composed by Mr. R. 
McHardy. The chief feature of the concert was the 
geoteh song, ‘Gloomy winter,” given by Mr. R. 
McHardy with excellent taste and finish. 

Qn Monday evening,-the 2nd, the Amateur 
Orchestral Society gave a concert in the Music Hall. 
This society musters between forty and fifty strong, 
and, with the exception of a portion of the “ wind” 
element, is composed exclusively of amateurs. The 
taste, spirit, and general correctness with which 
they render their music reflects the highest credit 
not only upon themselves, but also upon their 
talented conductor, Mr. Carl Drechster-Hamilton. 
The concert opened with the overture to “ Don 
giovanni.’ The next orchestral pieces were an 
Intermezzo by Wuerst, and a melodious ‘“ Sketch” 
by Hewlett ; a harp solo by H. B. Fabriani, entitled 
« Souvenirs dItalie,” was the next item in the pro- 
gram: it was played with great taste and delicacy 
by the composer. But the chief features of the 
evening were Mozart’s Symphony in D major, No.5, 
which was played well throughout, the presto being 
given with great dash and spirit; the wild and 
grotesque overture to “Der Vampir” by Lindpainter; 
and Beethoven’s Concerto for pianoforte in C mojor, 
No.1. In this concerto the pianoforte was presided 
over by Herr Otto Schweizer, who played with such 
taste, expression, and brilliancy of execution as we 
have scarcely ever heard equalled. Two cadenzas, 
witten by himself, which he introduced into the 
concerto, were of the most masterly order. The 
Largo, a movement calculated to try the powers of 
any pianist, was beautifully given. The vocal 
clement was supplied by two amateurs. Mr. Driggs, 
agentleman amateur, with » powerful tenor voice, 
sang “ Once again” with great expression. 





, ne 


FRANCE. 
Panis, February 2nd. 

You will probably ere very long hear something of 
“La Branche cassée” at a West End theatre. ‘ La 
Branche cassée”? igs a new opera-bouffe by M. 
Serpette, brought out at the Bouffes. Serpette is a 
young composer at the commencement of his career. 
His music is bright, tuneful and scholarly enough ; 
and I may specially cite as very attractive a duet in 
the first act and a buffo trio in the third; the latter 
is every night encored with acclamation. Of the 
libretto, which is by MM. Jaime and Noriae, it is 
impossible to say much. The story hinges on a very 
improbable incident, by which a pretty little peasant 
girl is transformed for the nonce into a Princess’ 
the niece of the Grand Duke Botternich, but after a 
series of ludicroug incidents, is married to her lover, 
akitchen-boy called Jean. ‘‘ La Branche cassée” is 
an heraldic term, and refers to female ancestors of 
the Prince de Botternich ; the breakage of the branch 
being @ metaphorical allusion to certain of those 
ladies who have proved unfaithful to their marriage 
vows. The acting and singing are admirable as far 
as Mdmes. Judic and Peschard are concerned, but 
Woful in all the masculiue réles. The duet of the 
ladies as aforementioned, and the finale to the first 
ut, in which Mdme. Peschard has a warm and 
expressive phrase, are among the best points. The 
work has been well received. : 

MM. Touroude and Beauvallet’s “ Secret de Roc- 
brane ” is not an Ambigu success. _ The construction 
8 iMexperienced, the dramatic means employed by 
the author are revolting. Itis the disagreeable story 
dan incestuous love which is always repelling even 
then the relationship is unknown to the lovers. 
Here we have a brother and sister, ignorant of the 
learness of their connection, indulging in a passion 
lor each other, and the only way MM. Touroude and 
Beauvallet can escape from a catastrophe is to make 
the young man turn out not his father’s son after 
ill, having been changed at nurse ; so that his newly- 

Vered sister is no sister of his. On this old 

fade worn-out expedient the dénoiiement revolves, 
Yannoy is good as an old peasant, and Mdme, 
Malhadie as a deserted mother ; but beyond these, 
the acting is as poor as the piece. 


The Porte Saint-Martin has been more fortunate 
tome of its rivals, “Les Deux Orphelines” is 


a success. This is a pathetic play by dEnnery and 
Cormon, with sensational incidents ; and pocket- 
handkerchiefs are in great request. 
That “ music hath charms ” 
incontrovertible authority of Shakespeare, if not 
otherwise. An additional charm has just been 
discovered by those whose hard duty it is to fill up 
the deficit in the French budget. A proposal is 
made to put a tax of ten francs per annum on every 
piano throughout the country. This projected 
burden on the medium which has such a beneficial 
effect on the rising generation would at any other 
time be considered a moral crime by the most civil- 


we know on the | 


| the testator was not of sound mind. 
| was a son of Mr, Broadwood, senior partner in the 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





A WILL CASE. 
Yesterday, in the Court of Probate, there was 
an attempt to get the will of the late Charles 


| Hamilton Broadwood declared null and void, chiefly 


on the ground that at the time when it was made 
The deceased 


well-known firm of Messrs. Broadwood, piano manu- 
facturers ; and the will was disputed by the testator’s 
widow, against whom he had, it appeared, unsue- 
cessfully endeavoured to obtain a divorce. The jury 


| found for the will, and condemned the widow in 


|day. . . . The tunes are beautifully-+harmonized, great pains having been evident 


jsed nation of the world. | costs. 





Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
GC. BB. With DAR GC, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHich ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


Now Ready. 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 

‘¢' There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular ageen-hooks of the present 
y bestowed to make the 


mon oof 


inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘“‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 


fow Ready, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 











London; ¢. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S| J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S . 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
FisAsBts s, 
In Ri 


£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


ewood or Walnut Case. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble, 
£4 Ms. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 33 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord, 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance. than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





Height, 3 ft. 5in. | 





AMERICAN ORGANS. 






a 


O.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


NG 2s dakct sie drat tecaes 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 ~ 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

fey Bere Poa eee 18 oa 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4,.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 * 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ~ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

SECOND) cc ciercensvcedce 88 oo 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

GQUUIRD cc scencecneceneesces 40 ios 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

a pe ap ny ee 50 ee 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

GmiSh) .oscccvccscesecvades 60 ” 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .........- 35 Pm 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+6. 40 “ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic’ Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 ai 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 oi 


9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ind 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ” 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 * 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

Knee Swell....... iKG6A sp enee 85 Pa 
11.—Ten Stops, 2$ Octaves German 

Pedals, Footand Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ......... --- 100 Ps 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ....... «+. 110 *” 


13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower..... ‘tpn t+ed «-.-125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


BELFAST 


SSS 
es 


J. B. CRAMER & Co:s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIuUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 
MAHOGANY, &6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIvM. 


‘|IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 75,, 


MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Vive Octaves. 
No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. ' 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


+ 


o. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNDUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 

Forté. sion. Bourdon, 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


+ 


0, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No.8 © 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNDUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. - Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUOUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression, don, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Kne® Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bat- 
Musette. Expression, son, d 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 








| Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 





BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 


Phere Sits 2 DUA. . cece ee ee ee eeenes 

Sweet GPCAMEL..+eseeeeeeeeveeevevenes 
Little Maid of Arcadee .......... 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titien: 
The Sailor’s Grave.. sees. 
Oh! ma Charmante (French 


Oh I Della MIA. ve ceccsccvcccccevecccssccccsscececses 


———— 


8), in C and E flat.... 


- me? 


~— > 


eococoosoc co” 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 


My white rose ...... 00 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung 





Happy Voices ..+6+. 


ee COND sie di dn ce dabaidde bens oceuesdedidawens 
Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 
The Fairy’ answer .recccccccccccccvecs 
Non amare! ..ccccccccccccccce ce ccce ce 
Love’s golden past ...... 000+ 


- 


Delta Oe ia iidacdsiseed is cc cincsnesvaescecece 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) . 
Restored veer cvccccccccevcccccecccces 


by Mdme. Lancia) ......s0.. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G., 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... 
My old love, “Remembrance” ..... 2.40.00. 00 0000 ee vece 





BY O. BARRI. 





BY MISS PHILP. 


.; © 
~~ 


ooococooc So ooooco ©& 


ooo eo 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


Words, vain words.......+ 

TOMA GURROWE 06 vb ci0s.n0 6006 s600e0 
BN nan rstboveses<stssucasdsiees 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. . 0. 00cccccscoceccsccccece 
MN bas 000s. 00 00:00 60:9600 5046000000 000006008000%6 00 
BE GUO 00 00 00900008 5600:50:05 005008640000 000000 0000 


Twilight POrerTerey iy 


Three Lilies, 


Friends .......+....+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
GOED asin vdaceccbeaeincs 





. 4 


4 


4 
4 
4 
- 4 
4 
4 


coeooocoocoeooeoso 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....i.0....00+ 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdille. Drasdil) ..........06 





- 4 
4 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......000+ 


_—. 


. In G and B flat. 


0 
0 


0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


PRS Panes ree eee ar oe 
Sali aiesncceGitesudetesienuneusateiresnandonaelanas 


ee 


SJ 





BY HENRY SMART, 


The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......ss+++« se 
Queen of Beanty, Song. (Tenor) ........4 


The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 


and Tenor) ...., 


Por over and for aye ........0e sees oe 0s eocccccevcoce 
Eventide, Trio, SE Ti4c saeabeb de mbbiad adetvenate 
By the Old Corm Mill. 4.sscecsasce acee cee cv ev eeee 


LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 








i 


: 7 
~ > © 


i=} 


ooo Oo 
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CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To eacl maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ms Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Crawers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, thé great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorneate Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wust Srrezt, & Western Roap, Briauton. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 


ORATORIO, 





THE -FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of “ 
Shepherds ....ccccccccccccccccsessccessssssscessesesevvsese 1 8 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and 
CHOPS cccccvcccccrcceeeeccvesscccccccvcccccceveccsosesece 0 9 
SE WILL: POUR MY SPERIT. GRovGh cccccccceccccvccccccvcvces 1 9 
DOULTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.4.7.3.).. 1 1 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (s.) 
HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus .............. 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Beruany.) Introduction, 


IF THOU HAD’ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....cccseccecscceess 





PART THE 


| THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.........., 
| 





8. d, 
_ o 
&e. 0 10 
one EE 


cp Lo 


HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAYID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus,, 1 4 


SECOND. 
s. d 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (s.8.4.7.B.B.) ........ errr 0 ; 
CRA dncedavscvdssbures dees ebeechiesseeieubadabreneds 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus.......... (réencke ee 
MEM AND BRETHREN. CROP 6006 icc0ss ctesseewdveccedese 1 6 


The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 











8. ad. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flatandG (r.) 4 0 OP TE WEE NE OD sine c cde snes. ciemedcaoiniad 2 Sn 4 ‘ 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (B.) .......065 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio......... _ 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (€.)......ccccecccceceeseees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)...... 40 | 
_Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
‘“OGaw 
I. CO. M © Ti. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 
s. d. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8..7.B.) .snessseeseeeeeeeee ~ 010 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) cee eeeeeees 1 3 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus...... séboseigagaedeces Sem 





The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
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s, d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air........ ccccsecess 8 O THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE......++++++++ 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte eeeeeeenes eeeeeeeeerae 2 6 . T (BE,THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto) eeeeeeeeeeeereseeraeerr® 





i 


Loxvon: J. B. CRAMER AND “GO: 201, REGENT STREET, 


W. 
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Feb, 6, 1874, 
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